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THE AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

The portrait below, of John Howard Payne, the author of 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” a sweet and touching song, which ‘will 
live as long as the tongue in which it was written, was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Barry. The artist has surrounded the por- 
trait with graceful vignettes suggested by the sentiment of the 
song which has immortalized its author: a returned wanderer 
catching a glimpse of his cottage home ; his welcome by his wife 
and children ; the laborer in his native fields ; the exile gazing on 
a triumphal arch, with his mind reverting to the scenes of his 
childhood. John Howard Payne was born in New York city, 
June 9, 1792. His father was educated as a physician under 
General Warren, of revolutionary fame, but afterwards attained 
high eminence as a teacher of youth. The family was a distin- 
guished one, Judge Payne, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, being a member of it. John Howard Payne was 
one of the eldest of a family of nine children—seven sons and 
two daughters, While an infant, his father removed te this city, 
and opened a school here, which attained great celebrity. John 


by some of our older citizens. Under his father’s tuition, he dis- 
tinguished himself as an eclocutionist, and an actor, fresh from 
London, where Master Betty, who was creating a furore as a juvenile 
tragedian, urged his appearance on the stage, and offered to bring 
him out. His father, however, declined. Subsequently, young 
Payne was placed in a counting-house in New York, and when 
only thirteen, commenced the publication of a theatrical paper, 
called the “Thespian Mirror.” His passion for the stage led to 
his making his appearance on the boards of the Park Theatre, 
New York, Feb. 24, 1809, when in his sixteenth year. He was 
completely successful, and starred it throughout the country. In 
1818, both his parents being then dead, he visited England, ap- 
peared with success at Drury Lane Theatre, and played a brilliant 
provincial engagement. ‘He next turned his attention to writing 
for the stage. Among his many successful pieces, we may men- 
tion the “ Magpie and Maid,” “Accusation,” the tragedy of “ Bru- 
tus,” written for Edmund Kean, “ Charles II.,” and “ Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan,” in which last he introduced the song of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” first sung by Miss M. Tree, sister of 
Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean). Upwards of 100,000 copies of 
this song were estimated to have been sold in 1832, yielding the 
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publishers a profit of two thousand guineas. Most of Payne’s 
pieces still keep the stage as standard dramas. But Payne, com- 
pelled to sell his pieces for low prices, and failing in several specu- 
lations, returned home in 1832. _ Soon after his return, he issued 
a prospectus for the publication of a periodical with the fanciful 
title of Jam-Jehan Nima, an Eastern title, signifying ‘The Gob- 
let wherein you may behold the Universe.” The publication, 
however, never saw the light. He was next appointed consul to 
Tunis, at which post he remained a few years, and then returned 
home. Failing in his attempts to obtain a more lucrative diplo- 
matic mission, he accepted a re-appointment to Tunis, and died 
there in 1852. Payne was unfortunate in his career. He won 
fame, but not money. A sort of fatality seemed to attend every 
speculation he engaged in, but then, it is true, he confined himself 
principally to the most precarious branch of literature, dramatic 
composition. Managers are hard people to deal with, and theatre- 
goers are proverbially capricious in their tastes. For the most 
part of his life he was a straggling wanderer in foreign lands, and 
he who sung so sweetly of “home” in strains that will forever 
live, may be said never to have had a home of his own, where he 
might realize his own glowing emotions. 
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Howard proved a bright and precocious boy. While a mere lad, 
he commanded a company of youthful soldiers, well remembered 
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THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 
ASTORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE COUNT AND CONFESSOR. 

Jvaw hesitated a moment. Of all the places the hotel of San- 
tarem seemed the most dangerous. 

“We must leave Madrid this instant, but how ?” 

“While we were waiting, I saw by the walls a carriage drawn 
by two good mules, whose conductor seemed to wait for his mas- 
ters. Go!” said the unknown, to one of his men. “ At thename 
you pronounce, all ought to obey.” 

The astonishment of Sevilla redoubled when the unknown said : 

* All the gates of Madrid are closed. By which do you wish 
to leave ?” 

“By the Alcala,” answered Juan. 

The unknown made a rapid gesture to one of his men. Ina 
moment they heard the rolling of carriage wheels, and it appeared 
surrounded by the men, who cried : 

“ Silence! silence!” 

“T will not be silent !”’ cried in a high tone the young man who 
led the mules. 

Juan, astonished, recognized the voice of Yezid. He stepped 
to his side, and pressing his hand, said: 

“No—you will not refuse; will obey in silence; you will aid 
me this instant to take this young woman out of Madrid, and you 
will be, I promise you, richly rewarded.” 

Yezid recognized Juan and Alitea. He bowed and answered 
roughly : 

“Ah! that is another thing; these are good words. I will not 
be forced to do anything. You speak of a good reward, and that 
alters all. I await your orders, my father.” 

An instant after, Alitea, carried to the carriage, was in safety 
between her two brothers. The carriage rolled to the Alcala gate, 
and the porters, already forewarned, bowed with respect ‘and 
opened the gate, and the carriage in a few minutes more was 
beyond the city in the open country. 


The freshness of the night air, the motion of the carriage and 
the cares of her brother awoke Alitea from out of her deep swoon. 
“Where am I?” cried she, raising herself and looking around. 

“Near us—near thy brothers,” said Yezid, holding her in his 
arms. 

“You—with you?” said she, uttering a cry of joy. Then 
remembering all that had happened, she cried : “ You and Heaven 
have saved me, but you are lost!” 

Then, while the carriage rolled rapidly onwards, she related all 
that had taken place since she went first to bid the king adicu. 
She told them of the condition which would prevent the signature 
of the edict—the condition the king had made, and Yezid uttered an 
indignant cry when he thought on what price depended their 
safety. 

“Yes,” cried the young girl, telling them of her torments, her 
despair, of her struggles,—*‘ yes ; to save my father and you all, 
I would have stooped to woo. But rest easy,” said she, to them, 
showing the crystal flask, “I would not have survived it, I swear 
it! You are silent; speak, then, Juan.” 

Instead of answering, the latter bowed his head upon his hands 
and wept, while he murmured brokenly : 

“ Pardon—pardon, my sister !”” 

“For what ?” 

“For infamous suspicions, for horrible ideas which filled my 
heart, and for which I can never forgive myself. Knowest thou 
that when I saw you in the king’s chamber an idea filled me which 
I had to fight against ?” 

“ What was it ?” 

“To kill thee.” 

“Thanks, my brother!” said she, seizing his hand. “If Heaven 
ever reduces me to the same extremity, do not forget thy promise, 
Juan. Willingly would I die by thy hand, brother,” she added ; 
and God alone knew that no greater joy did she hope for. 

They stopped at break of day at Alcala, and refreshed their 
mules. At the door of the hotel they perceived Pedralvi. ‘They 
exclaimed at seeing him. He had come with Don Delascar, who 
was on his way to Madrid. The old man embraced his children 
joyfully. ‘The two brothers spoke to him of the dangers Alitea 
had escaped. 

“Is it possible!” cried he, indignantly. “You would have 
sacrificed yourself for us! Who gave you the right?” 

“ You, my father,—you !”’ said Alitea, showing him the letter. 

“Yes,” replied the old man ; “I said it was necessary to sacri- 
fice for your brothers, your most precious goods, fortune and life, 
and 1 am ready to do it. But what, my daughter, is not our 
own property, we cannot dispose of. Yes—our existence and pro- 
perty belong to our king, but our duty to God.” 

‘he old man was going to Madrid to intercede for his country- 
men. Juan, although worn out with fatigue, declared it to be his 
intention to return with the old man, for he knew that unless some 
influential person introduced him, he might wait hours, even days, 
for au audience with the minister. 


Some hours afterwards, Delascar and Juan déscended at the 
door of the hotel of Santarem, which Alitea had placed at their 


disposal. Snatching but a few:minutes of rest, they proceeded to 
the palace of the Count de Lerma. Never had a larger number 
of solicitors filled the ante-chambers. ‘The king, disappointed in 
his hopes of Alitea, rendered more furious by a note from the 
countess informing him of Alitea’s flight from Madrid, gave up 
all the affairs of state, and retired to Valladolid. The minister 
was king ; titles, honors, favor or disgrace, all depended upon him. 
Had Don Delascar been alone, there would have been little chance 
of his meeting the count till too late. But at the sight of Louis 
Sevilla, the king’s confessor, the crowd opened, the ushers bowed 
and opened the door for them. Don Delascar wished to speak with 
the count alone ; he would, on his return to the hotel of Santarem, 
tell his son all. Turning to an usher, Juan said : 

“ Announce to his excellency the senor Don Delascar d’Albe- 
rigue.”’ 

~ this name, which recalled the old protection of the queen, 
the minister rose in surprise, surprise at such an unforeseen visit, 
and one which, owing to circumstances, embarrassed him very 
much. 

“ You at Madrid, Senor d’ Alberique ?” 

“T have just arrived to speak to you upon—” 

“The interests of the Moors of Spain? I know—” 

“No, sir; upon your own interests.” 

The count looked astonished, and could not help admiring the 
high bearing, white hair and noble, calm face of the old man. 
The latter continued by unrolling a parchment and laying before 
the count a true statement of the riches and industry of the Moors. 
All this wealth would go to enrich France, England, and other 
foreign soils, if the edict were published. If the edict were not 
signed and made public, the Moors would pay larger taxes, have 
always ready twelve regiments, ready at the battle-call to lay down 
their lives for Spain, and place in the coffers of the state fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars. The count, who was as avaricious as 
ambitious, sat in bewilderment before the old man, who added : 

“‘ That will the Moors do, and I will add to that revenue two 
hundred thousand dollars, for which I demand nothing in return 
but the renunciation of the edict, which, if fatal to the Moors, will 
be more fatal still to Spain, to the kingdom you are sworn to pro- 
tect, whose welfare you are sworn to advance. Whoever are your 
adversaries, your excellency is powerful enough to overthrow.” 

“ Who knows of this ?” 

“No one, save Brother Louis Sevilla, confessor of the king, and 
by whom only I can enter into relation with you.” 

“Very well,” replied the count, while he added, to himself: 
“ Sevilla is mixed up in this affair; that is astonishing! All the 
happy chances which have befallen me have come for a long time 
through him.” 

There was in the old man’s manners and words a dignity and 
truth which compelled belief, and the count hastened to say : 

“T believe you—I believe you, Senor d’Alberique. I accept!” 

The old man trembled with joy. 

“ You swear it?” 

“] swear it to you,” answered the count. 

The old man seized the minister’s hand, as he said : 

“God hears you, and soon Spain will bless you. To-morrow 
Brother Sevilla will come from me to your excellency, and I this 
evening leave.” 

Alberique went to the hotel of Santarem, where his son waited 
for him impatiently. He related to him all that had passed. Juan, 
who was ignorant of the immense resources of which his father 
was master, was frightened at first by the engagements the gene- 
rous old man had entered into. The latter, however,-soon proved 
to him how easy it was for him to falfil them, by disposing of only 
a part of his treasures. 

Thus certain of success, d’Alberique left that evening for Ma- 
drid, and Pedralvi ran by his orders to the two Castiles, Arragon 
and Catalonia, with the joyful news. Before his departure, d’Al- 
berique gave Juan the two hundred thousand dollars for the Count 
de Lerma. 

The next day, Sevilla appeared before the count; all the doors 
opened before him, and he was led, not into the cabinet, but into 
Lerma’s chamber. The count was holding a conference with his 
brother Sandoval, and Juan waited for him. 

“] have been,” said the count, entering, “‘ with my brother San- 
doval, who agrees with me in thinking you deserve a high recom- 
pense for your services. You not only warned me of the treason 
of my son and the plots of the Countess Altamira with the fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, but you were the first to apprise me of the 
league of King Henry against Spain; and now you save me from 
another danger.” 

“You exaggerate my services, senor.” 

“No; we know still more for which we are indebted to you. 
It was evident that Alitea only influenced the king. He left us 
without making any answer to the entreaties of Sandoval and my- 
self, for he expected to find in his chamber the Duchess de San- 
tarem. I knew it, fur I placed spies upon her movements. At 
the gate of the palace were placed our emissaries, who were to 
seize the duchess when she appeared ; but she was too quick, and 
gained the palace before our men, and all would have been lost 
but for your timely intervention.” 

“I have my projects and my ideas, senor,” said Juan, with em- 
barrassment, “ which I did not think you knew.” 

“We do not reproach you,” said the count, quickly. “In that 
affair, as in all others, you say nothing, I know, but you act, 
which is much better. It is for that that you came to-day.” 

“J came to bring you the two hundred thousand dollars promised 
you by Don Delascar.” 

“TI know it,” replied the count, in an undertone, “and you are 


too much our friend, too devoted to us for us to hide anything 
from you, to hide any part of this affair, which you ought to share 
with us,” 

“I wish nothing—I ask nothing!” cried Sevilla, earnestly. 
“To you alone belong the glory and reward of such a noble 
enterprise.’ 

“We will not hear of it! for each day, each moment, and from 
your position near the king, we have need of you. We can do 
nothing without your concurrence.” 

“Tt is granted you.” 

know it.” 

“Tam ready to serve you, ready to second you to the extent of 
my power in the task you have undertaken, and which now, I 
hope, offers yon no more difficulties.” 

“On the contrary, very great ones. It becomes more compll- 
cated than ever.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“TI will tell you, because you are not only a man of prompt 
action, but can give good advice. I have promised Delascar 
d’Alberique—” 

“You have sworn it, senor.” 

“T know it.” 

“ He believes you.” 

“Ah! that is what troubles me.” 

“And why? The treaty he proposes is less advantageous for 
him than for you, and for the country.” 

“Certainly. Iask nothing better than to exercise it. I wish 
it; but I spoke to my brother Sandoval, this hour, at the palace 
of the Inquisition.” 

* Well, what conclusion did he come to?” 

“ What he concluded,” said the count, lowering his voice, “ was 
a cardinal’s hat for me.” 

“For you, senor ?” 

“Yes; beyond a doubt, the court of Rome, who promised it to 
me, sent it; and when the Vatican keeps its promises, how can I 
fail in mine ?” 

“ And those you made Don Delascar d’ Alberique, the Moor ?”’ 

“ That is true ; but you understand, my brother, that between a 
Moor and the pope, one cannot hesitate. That is what Sandoval 
says ; that is what the supreme council of the Inquisition unceas- 
ingly repeats to me. To deceive the pope is to fail in the oath I 
made him; is to extort the cardinal’s hat; it is to place a ban 
upon Christianity. That is an end of my fortune and safety.” 

“ And the fortune and safety of Spain, which the expulsion of 
the Moors will ruin forever! and the prosperity which they carry 
with them, and the riches which we promised !” 

“ That is the point of the question. It is necessary to conciliate 
both, and Sandoval has found a way to do it.” 

“What?” 

“Tt is upon that thatel consult you, my brother. First, you 
advise them—make the king act upon it.” 

“ What does that mean ?” said Juan. 

“The Moor makes almost fabulous promises; they offer us 
enormous sums.” 

“ And you refuse them ?” 

“No; we can never consent to have such vast riches leave the 
kingdom ; so the edict reads thus: ‘The Moors are expelled from 
the kingdom, and their property confiscated to the state. They 
cannot defend themselves ; under puin of death they carry nothing 
with them. That is the redaction proposed by Sandoval, and 
which conciliates all. The Moors are exiled, but their treasures 
remain to us. What do you say?” 


CHAPTER XLIL 


THE CHALLENGE. 

Raisrxe himself to his full height, Juan launched forth with 
fierce, fiery words : 

“TI say, senor, that it is infamous! and that the author of such 
a proposition ought to be given to the execration of Europe, and 
all his posterity !” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, the count would have béen 
less astonished. 

“How!” stammered he, in a trembling voice. “Is it you, 
Brother Sevilla, who speak so ’—you, whom we have placed near 
his majesty? you, on whom we counted ?” 

“You can count still, senor, if you wish it; that depends upon 
you. Repulse the infamous suggestions of your brother, renounce 
the cardinal’s hat sooner than your honor, execute your promises, 
declare in an edict which we will make the king sign, that the 
Moors shall be treated henceforth as the other subjects of Spain, 
and I will become instantly faithful to your excellency, devoted to 
your designs, and ready to second them.” 

“TI cannot—I cannot! I have accepted—I have promised, The 
legate of the pope has received my oaths,” 

“The pope himself,’’ replied Sevilla, with unsparing frankness, 
“cannot order the perjury, and you promised that yesterday to 
d’Alberique. The pope himself cannot approve of that which 
defies all human and divine laws,” 

“ What do you say?” 

“ The exile which they propose to you is an injustice; the con- 
fiscation a theft—”’ 

“ My brother, my brother !” cried the alarmed count, “I recog- 
nize no longer your upright judgment, or your usual reason ; that 
which is a crime for a private individual is not for a minister. 
Policy permits many things, and when you haye reflected—” 

“ My reflections are made. I go direct to the king.” 

“ What is your project ?” 

“To tell him the truth; to enlighten him upon his true inter- 
ests—those of Spain.” 
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“ That is not your mission. I placed you near his majesty as a 
director of his soul and conscience.” 

“ And you think that between the misfortune of the people and 
the conscience of the king there is no relation? I hope, senor, 
that yours does not reproach you; that concerns you; I am not 
charged with it. But if you prepare remorse for the king, my 
duty isto spare him from it, and I go now to do so.” 

“You shall not go!” said the minister, placing himself before 
him. “He is this moment engaged with the pope’s legate.” 

shall go! I can enter at any hour. I know my rights, and 
I will use them.” 

“Well,” cried the minister, “if you speak against us, if you 
place any obstacles in our way, recollect that the hand which 
raised you will overthrow you.” 

“Senor,” replied Juan, “I did not ask for the situation where 
you placed me ; but in accepting it, I promised to do my duty, 
and I do it. Your excellency can say that. Have I not done it?” 

“To question thus,” cried the count, haughtily, “is to forget 
that you owe me everything.” 

“T have paid my debts,” replied Juan. “Yes,” pursued he, 
warmly; “I have taken part with you against the stranger ; it 
was the duty of a Spaniard. I have taken your part against a 
son who betrayed his father ; it was the duty of an honest man. 
But here, senor, ceases our alliance. I will have nothing more to 
do with a man who betrays his king and his country.” 

“That speech shall cost you dear !’’ cried the count. 

“J know that your anger is formidable, senor. All yield to 
you; all obey you. You have the right to try everything, dare 
everything, even tyranny and injustice. In a word, you are at the 
highest power ; but do not forget that the highest places are the 
first strack with lightning.” 

“Y¥s that your hope ?” 

“ You have said it. You have often reproached me with want 
of ambition. Ah, well! since you force me to it, I will become 
ambitious, not to raise myself, but to overthrow you.” __ 

He left. The count followed his retreating form with anxiety, 
for in his firm and even haughty tread there seemed to be a fore- 
shadowing of power to come. The count murmured to himself: 

“He is king’s confessor, appointed by me; that is a fault.” 
Then a smile of satisfaction and security spread over his face, as 
he added : “ Yes—he is confessor, but I am ¢ardinal. He could 
overthrow the Count de Lerma, but cannot overthrow a cardinal, 
cannot contend with the court of Rome, with the Inquisition, with 
the man who holds in his hand the destinies of the kingdom. 
Even if the king wished, he would not dare now; and as to Bro- 
ther Louis Sevilla, what can he do? Join himself with my ene- 
mies, Father Jerome, Escobar, and even my son? So much the 
better. Let them unite; I will annihilate all together, and with 
the same blow.” 

Sevilla, meanwhile, went to find the king. He found only a 
note, desiring him to follow him to Valladolid. While Juan had 
been conveying Alitea away and waiting for Don Delascar, San- 
doval had obeyed the summons of the king, who, disappointed 
and farious at not finding Alitea where he had expected her, had 
sent for the grand inquisitor and archbishop, and with a heart 
filled with rage, had signed the fatal edict, both articles, one com- 
manding the expulsion of the Moors, the other the confiscation of 
their property. He had signed, and quitted Madrid. When 
Sevilla arrived, all was finished; the act of iniquity had been 
consummated, 

Finding the note, and still ignorant of the signing of the edict, 
Juan, although worn with fatigue and hunger, did not hesitate, 
but set out with all speed for Valladolid. All the gates opened 
before him. He hardly recognized the king, so much had twenty- 
four hours of anxiety and disappointment changed him. His first 
feeling of rage subsided, and grief alone remained. Eagerly Juan 
unfolded to the king the true state of the case, the true effects of 
the expulsion of the Moors, the disastrous result it would have 
upon the prosperity of Spain. 

Each word added to the king’s fright, and at last, unable to bear 
i,any longer, he cried out : 

“ Enough—enough !, there is no longer any time. All is ended. 
I have signed !” 

Juan uttered a cry of grief. 

“ Signed—signed ?”” repeated he, like a person in a dream. 
“Your majesty has signed ?” 

“Yes—yes. 1 was beside myself; I was furious, and you were 
not near me.” 

He then related to his despairing confessor all that had passed 
within the last few days. Seeing the grief and despair of Juan, 
he was filled with remorse at the guilty deed he had done, and 
weakness for having left all to his ambitious minister. 

“Is there no means of revoking the fatal edict ¢?’”’ asked Sevilla. 

“ None—none !”” replied the regretful king. “It was done in 
the presence of the pope’s legate, who has already carried it to 
the court of Rome. Already it is published in Spain, and per- 
haps, even,” said he, in a low veice, “they have begun to exe- 
cute it.” 

“ The evil is irremediable, sire, but there may be means found 
of softening it and rendering it less cruel.” 

A deputation of barons from Valencia waited upon the king, 
and with Juan for his minister, Philip IIL. receivel them. In 
their presence, Juan defended his majesty from all blame. It was 
proposed that a part of the proscribed population should remain 
to finish and carry on works which they ouly were capable of ; 
that ten families out of every hundred should remain. Juan was 
too much interested in one family at least not to think even that 
small amendment of vast importance. The king himself, think- 
ing only of Alitea, believed that he had done a great deed and 
repaired all the evil he had committed. 


While the king was secking by all means in his power to repair 


the evil he had done, the grand inquisitor and Ribeira lost no time 
in publishing the edict and enforcing it, too. The news had spread 
with great speed, and everywhere were armed troops ready to en- 
force the edict, and strike down any who made any resistance. 
Before the barons of Valencia could return and declare the amend- 
ment the king had made, the bells of the churches had rung, and 


crowds of poor Moors, who had been born apon the soil and had 
hoped to ye there, had embarked in vessels illy calculated for such 
use, to go to a foreign land and die there. 

It was a sad sight. Long files of women, old men and chil- 
dren abandoning their properties and hearthstones, all their eyes 
filled with tears and despair in their hearts, looked for the last 
time upon the heavens and beautiful fields of Valencia. An im- 
mense crowd stood upon the banks of the river. More than fifteen 
hundred thousand Moors were assembled upon the banks of the 
rivers. Nothing was heard by agonizing sobs and mournings. 

Alitea, meanwhile, guided the steps of her father, who leaned 
upon her, and her kind looks and consoling voice re animated the 


courage of her young companions and servants. Arrived at the 
river side, where Captain Giampietri and his vessel awaited them, 
they looked around for Yezid. 

“ My son—my son!” said the old man; “ where is he ?” 

Pedralvi stepped forward and said in a low voice : 

“Do not ask, my master. These Christians can hear you.” 
Then, when a few steps further on he found himself alone with the 
old man and Alitea, he said: “ Last night Yezid received a mes- 
sage from the Sierra of Albarracui. All the Moors of the moun- 
tain are assembled there. They did not wish to fly; they remain. 
They say that, intrenched in the defiles and rocks, they can defy 
their persecutors and revenge their brothers. They have written 
to Yezid: ‘We are twenty thousand, but we need a chief. We 
expect you.’ 

“He has gone !” said the old man, trembling. 

“He has done well, my father!” exclaimed Alitea, bravely. 
“ God protects and guides him.” 

“I wished to accompany him,” said Pedralvi ; “‘ but I promised 
him I would conduct you even to the shores of Africa, you, my 
master, and Senora Alitea and Juniata; then I will return.” 

“ Thou ?” 

“Yes. When you are in safety, I will return to Yezid, to fight 
by his side, and who knows but to save him, perhaps ?” 

D’Alberique and Alitea seized the hands of their faithful servi- 
tor; then the old man, brushing away a tear—the last which he 
shed upon the soil of Spain,—he raised his eyes to heaven, and 
cried ; “ Let the will of Allah be done!” 

At the mouth of the river a white-sailed ship floated slowly 
away. A long time the: vessel remained in sight, then, little by 
little, it decreased in size, became a speck, and vanished. All the 
squadron began to move. The bank of the river, a moment be- 
fore so crowded with people, was now left deserted and arid. Sad 
night—sinister emblem—image of the future of Spain! 

The king, after having received the visit of the barons of Valen- 
cia, returned to Madrid with Juan, whom he could no longer do 
without. Each day his contidence in his young confessor increased, 
augmented by two reasons : the first, he never spoke to the king of 
affairs of state ; and second, the king could speak to him of Alitea. 

A great change had taken place in Juan; until then without 
ambition, he had it now; it was to repair the disasters of the fatal 
edict which he could not prevent. He felt that the return of his 
brothers depended upon his credit and power; it was for them, 
and not for himself, that he wished to acquire it. 

The next day, the Count de Lerma, troubled by the sudden 
return of the king, hastened to meet him. The king was shut up 
in his cabinet, and saw no one. In the saloon adjoining the king’s 
cabinet, where no one was allowed to enter, the minister perceived 
a man seated and plunged in a profound revery. It was Juan. 
The latter raised his head upon hearing the door open, and found 
himself face to face with the cardinal-count—it was so the count 
wished to be called. 

“ Ah, well! Senor Sevilla,” he said to him, with a disdainful 
smile, ‘do you comprehend now that it would have been better to 
have remained in our ranks, and faithful to us? You wished to 
prevent the edict, and it has been obtained, signed and published. 
You wished to get it revoked, and it has been executed, without 
noise, without revolt, without the least resistance. The archbishop 
of Valencia and the viceroy of Cazaura, my nephew, send me the 
details, which I bring to the king.” 

“ Senor,” coldly answered Sevilla, “ your eminence brings it, 
but if such a triumph remains unpunished, there is no longer any 
justice upon earth, and, thanks to Heaven, there is still—” 

“ What do you say?” said the count, haughtily. 

“ That I have confidence in its decrees, and await them. Hap- 
py if I can be the organ or instrument.” 

“You!” exclaimed the count, looking at him scornfully,—“ you 
overthrow me, Brother Sevilla! Know, then, that even in my 
fall I will drag you down with me.” 

“ And I, senor, even on that condition, accept it.” 


CHAPTER XLIL 
SUAN’S JOURNEY. 


Tur king entered from his cabinet just then. At the sight of 
Sevilla, he ran to him with an open, joyous air; but perceiving 
the cardinal-count, he stopped, and his face became sad and severe. 
He seated himself; Juan remained standing, and the count, with- 
out waiting for an invitation, seated himself and remained covered 
in presence of his king; his new dignity gave him that privilege. 
The king made a gesture of surprise; then recovering himself, he 
said, coldly : 


| 
} 


“Te is just, senor cardinal ; your eminence is right.” 


Then turning to Juan, he requested him to be seated with a 
very gracious air. The cardinal-count had come to render to his 
majesty an account of the execution of his orders, and said all the 
country blessed the king. 

Philip III. paled, and replied, coldly: 

“Yes, yes! I have received from Valladolid the complaints of 
the barons of Valencia; they tell me of their despair and ruin.” 

“These complaints are from discontented ones, who do not wish 
order and peace to reign in the kingdom.” 

“T have learned,” coldly said Juan, “that all the mountains of 
Albarracin and the adjoining countries have already risen, and 
that thirty thousand Moors have taken arms.” 

“ That is true,” said the king, “and you were ignorant of it, 
senor cardinal ?” 

“ T knew it, sire. I did not mention it, for fear of making your 
majesty anxious. Augustin de Mexia, the former governor of 
Anvers, present governor of Valencia, marches against them with 
all the forces he could collect. My brother Sandoval, the grand 
inquisitor, left Madrid yesterday, for the two Castiles, Estrema- 
dara, Marcia and Grenada, and soon there will not be a Moor in 
Spain. All those of Valencia have embarked.’ 

“ All?” asked the king. 

Yes, sire.” 

“Except the families to whom we gave permission to remain in 
Spain.” 

“ Pardon, sire,” said the minister, looking at Juan, “I don’t 
He could 
That was to detract from the 
pious work, and expose your majesty to the scorn of the infidels.” 

“ That is to say?” 

“ That they have all disdained and repulsed your clemency. 
No one wished his fate to be separated from his brothers.” 

Juan uttered a cry of surprise and admiration. 

“Don Delascar and his family?” asked the king. 

“ All have departed, sire,” replied the count. 

The king remained stunned ; then throwing upon his minister a 
look of rage, he said: 

“ Send this instant a courier, who shall travel night and day, to 
Valencia, with the order to the viceroy, your nephew, for him to 
fit out the best vessel in my fleet, to overtake Don Delascar and 
the Duchess de Santarem, and bring them back. If in eight days 
they do not return to Spain, the marquis, your nephew, is no 
longer viceroy of Valencia.” 

But, sire—” 

“ You will arrest him and conduct hira here to Madrid, where 
he will render an account of his conduct.” 

“Tt is necessary, nevertheless,” cried the count, with anger, 
and looking at the young confessor,—* it is necessary that I learn 
here from the servitors of your majesty—” 

“To obey the king,” answered Sevilla, respectfully, “is what I 
will always do, and it is what your eminence must do!” 

“ Brother Louis is right,” exclaimed the king, delighted with 
seeing his minister humiliated. “ You hear, senor cardinal ?” 

The king rose and together with Juan went out of the room 
leaving the count stupefied by this unaccountable energy. 

“ Was Louis Sevilla right?’ he asked himself, with a slight 
feeling of fear. 

Full of doubt, he hastened to obey. A courier set out instantly 
for Valencia, and in the evening returned to the palace of the king, 
to say that his orders were executed. The king did not receive 
him. The next day, Juan Sevilla left on a secret mission, which 
the king did not deem necessary to confide to his minister. In the 
evening, Father Jerome, Escobar and the Duke d’Uzede were 
cloistered with the king, without the cardinal-count having been 
called. From that moment the minister began to feel uneasy. 

Since the banishment of the Moors from the kingdom, the 
calumnies against the count had redoubled. It was now proved, 
said the people, that it was to gain that end that the cardinal-count 
and Sandoval had destroyed the queen ; she alone was opposed to 
their designs ; her death was necessary, and they had not recoiled 
before the crime. A thousand details, exaggerated by public 
rumor, came to support these calumnies. At Toledo, even, where 
Sandoval was archbishop, the cares of the governor, of the algua- 
zils and familiars of the Inquisition could not prevent the circula- 
tion of infarnous libels and pictures. One, the most widely circu- 
lated, was a picture representing the Count de Lerma with a black 
hat, kneeling in the road, where was the queen with a poignard in 
her breast. The drops of blood flowing from her wound fell upon 
the hat of the minister, which it colored red, and turned it into a 
cardinal’s hat. It was evident to the count that these calumnies 
were spread by the cunning and malice of Father Jerome Esco- 
bar. These rumors reached even the court of Rome and the pope. 

The king would permit no one but Juan Sevilla to bring the 
Duchess de Santarem to Madrid, and it was upon that mission 
that he had set forth so secretly. Juan journeyed alone in a car- 
riage, bearing the arms of the king; he was alone, but two postil- 
ions drove four stout mules, richly harnessed. Armed cavaliers 
preceded or followed the carriage, and others kept constantly 
beside the vehicle. Juan could scarcely realize it all as he passed 
through villages and countries which he had travelled through, 
alone, on foot and poor. His heart was sad as he rode along, 
passing through fertile districts, formerly full of life and happiness, 
now deserted and waste. 

Suddenly he came upon a body of fifty men, alguazils, familiars 
of the Inquisition, and some poor, pale men chained together, two 
by two. 


know who could have given vour majesty such advice. 
only be an enemy of your glory. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
(Back numbers of Ballou's Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. } 
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AN ALGEKINE FAMILY. 


SCENES IN EUROPE, 

We have placed on this and the next page a series of very fine 
engravings, illustrating manners and scenery in the old world, and 
affording a pleasant and instructive contrast to our American 
sketche:.—An ALGeRIVE Famicy first engages our attention. 
This group was taken from a photograph, and bears every evi- 
dence of authenticity in the naturalness of the attitudes and ex- 
pression. It is not ofven we have an opportunity of studying such 
a family picture, the ladies of the East being so strictly and jeal- 
ously secluded from observation. The slight air of constraint 
visible in this group, something beyond the stiffness incidental to 
sitting for a mechanical picture, betrays a consciousness of depart- 
ing from the routine of domestic habit. ‘The father is a fine, 
dashing fellow, with a richly-embroidered dress, and would doubt- 


less appear to advantage on a blooded horse. His wife, seated on 
his right, is a plain, matronly-looking character. A grown-up 
daughter, seated on the left, has some ‘pretensions to personal 
beauty, and is rather richly and gracefully attired. The youngest 
child presents nothing very striking, but the girl who is represent- 
ed in a standing posture, is evidently the belle of the family circle. 
Her dress is peculiar, from the crescent in her hair and the pearl 
ornaments, to the sash and loose, short trousers. We commend 
her costume to the consideration of the female dress reform socie- 
ties. APPLICATION OF THE EcypTiaN Bastinapo. This 
fine picture illustrates the severity with which offenders are treated 
in the East. This cruel scene is being enacted in an apartment 
opening by graceful Moorish arcades on a garden. The culprit 
lies on his face, and is held down by a kneeling Nubian, while his 


| 


fect are secured by a loop of cord to a horizontal stick maintained 
in position by two stout fellows while two others are applying the 
bastinado with ruthless severity. Culprits subjected to this tortur- 
ing punishment frequently have the soles of their feet so lacerated 
as to be incapable of locomotion for many days. Several persons 
about in the room are stolid witnesses of this degrading 
and revolting spectacle. An Arab seated in the corner under the 
trophy of arms suspended to the wall, enjoys his pipe, totally in- 
different to the sufferings of a fellow-creature. The man on the 
right, seated on a divan, with his richly ornamented pipe standing 
on the floor, Se who has decreed the punish- 
ment. The man kneeling at his feet may be the father of the 
sufferer pleading in vain for mercy. We are reminded by this 
painfully interesting picture, of a scene in one of Morior’s Eastern 
romances, the “ Adventures of Hajji Baba,” a book of 
value for its interesting details of Oriental manners. Shir Ali, 
the shah’s chief executioner, tells under what circumstances he 
was sometimes lenient in the administration of the bastinado, and 
it is probable that well-to-do culprits all through the East are sim- 
ilarly favored. ‘ Before I was a naib,” says he, “and when I was 
called upon to lay the bastinado on some wretched culprit, many 
is the time that my compassion has been moved by a direct appeal 
to my purse; and then, instead of beating the sufferer’s feet, I 
struck the felek on which they rested. It was but last year that 
the principal secretary of state incurred the wrath of the shah. 
He was ordered to receive the bastinado, and, by way of distinc- 
tion, a small carpet was spread for him to lie upon. I and anoth- 
er were the —— whilst two more held the felek. When we 
were taking the shawl and cap from his head, his girdle and outer 
coat (which became our lawful perquisites), he whispered to us, 
low enough not to be heard by the shah (for this was all done in 
his presence), ‘By the mothers that bore you, do not beat me 
much! I'll give you ten tomauns if you will not strike me.’ His 
heels were tripped up, his feet placed in the noose, whilst his back 
re on the carpet; and then we set to work. For our own 
sakes, we were obliged to start fair, and we laid on till he roared 
sufficiently, and then, having ably made him increase his offer un- 
til he had bid up to any price we wished, we gradually ceased 


! beating his feet, and only broke our sticks over the felek. Much 


ingenuity was displayed on both sides, in order that the shah 


| might not discover that there was any understanding between us. 


His bidding was interwoven with his groans, something after this 
manner: ‘ Ahi, aman,aman! For pity’s sake, by the soul of the 
prophet! twelve tomauns. By the love of your fathers and moth- 
ers! fifteen tomauns. By the king’s beard! twenty tomauns. 
By all the Imans! by all the prophets! thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, 
hundred, thousand—anything ee want!’ When it was over, we 
soon found that his generosity had diminished quite as rapidly as 
it had before increased, and we were satisfied to receive what he 
first offered to us, which he was obliged to give, fearing if a simi- 
lar misfortune again overtook him we should then show him no 
merey.”—— Eorptian Inrantry Sotpier. The equipments 
of this queer figure are an incongruous mixture of European 
fashions. The striped cloth wound around his tasselled “ fez” 
gives his head the appearance of those we see in Egyptian sculp- 
tures of centuries past. The body of his jacket is as closely-fitting 
as those of the stupid shell-jackets of British service. But 
the sleeves and tronsers are loose and flowing, in the Eastern 
style, affording free play to the limbs, a style which the French 
have wisely adopted in the equipment of their troops. The arms 
of this soldier are the European musket and bayonet, and the 
formidable curved sabre of the East. In the distance a group of 
Egyptian drummers, in their hybrid costume, are beating the roll- 
eall—— Tue CastLe oF CuiLton. The light of genius has 
hallowed the scene which our next engraving depicts, the castle of 
Chillon, on Lake Leman, in Switzerland, immortalized by a son- 
net and a narrative poem, “The Prisoner of Chillon,” by Lord 
Byron. The castle of Chillon is situated between Clarens and 
Villeneuve, which last is at the extremity of the Lake of Geneva. 
On its left are the entrances to the Rhone, and opposite are the 
heights of Meillerie, aud the range of Alps above Boveret and St. 
— Near it, on a hill be- 
hind, is torrent; below it, 
washing its walls, the lake ; 
i within are oa of dun- 
4 
Ml i , inw the early re- 
prisoners of state were incar- 
cerated. Across one of the 
| vaults is a beam, black with 
age, on which the condemned 
were formerly executed. In 
the cells are seven pillars, or 
rather eight, one being a pilas- 
ter. In some of these are 
rings for securing fettered pris- 
oners. The steps of Bonni- 
vard have left their traces on 
the pavement. He was con- 
here several years. Mr. 
Tennant, who examined the 
place in 1821, says: “ The 
early history of this castle is 
involved in doubt. By some 
historians it is said to have 
been built in the year 1120, 
and, according to others, in 
the year 1236; but by whom 
it was built seems not to be 
known. It is said, however, 
in history, that Charles V., 
Duke of Savoy, stormed and 
took it in 1536; that he there 
found great hidden treasures, 
and many wretched beings 
ining away their lives in these 
rightful dungeons, amongst 
whom was the good Bonni- 
vard. On the pillar to which 
this unfortunate man is suid to 
have been chained, 1 observed, 
cut out of the stone, the name 
of one whose beautiful poem 
_ has done much to heighten the 
interest of this dreary spot, 
and will perhaps do much 
more towards rescuing from 
ruin and oblivion the names of 
‘Chillon’ and Bonnivard’ 
than all the cruel sufferings 
which that injured man en- 
dured within its damp and 
gloomy walls.” In gazing on 
these picturesque white towers, 
we recall the lines of Byron 
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EGYPTIAN INFANTRY SOLDIER. 


placed in the lips of the illustrious Bonnivard, and vividly descriptive of this 
remarkable and picturesque locality :— 
. “ Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls; 
A thousand feet in depth below, 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made ;— and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the Inke 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay; 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o'er our heads it knocked. 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy rky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
use IT could have smiled to see 
The death that would have get me free.” 


The following particulars are derived from a statement furnished Lord 
Byron by a citizen of Geneva, and appended, in French, to the poem, in the 
various editions of his works. Francis de Bonnivard, son of Louis de Bon- 
nivard, was born in 1496, and was educated at Turin. In 1510, Jean Aimé 
de Bonnivard, his uncle, resigned to him the priory of St. Victor, abutting 
the walls of Geneva, and which was richly endowed. This great man 
(Bonnivard deserves this title by his strength of soul, the rectitude of his 
heart, the nobility of his plans, the wisdom of his counsels, the courage of 
his movements, the extent of his knowledge, and the vivacity of his mind), is 
remembered with warm gratitude by the Genevese. Bonnivard was one of 
their warmest supporters. To assure the liberty of their republic he did not 
hesitate to jeopardize his own ; he neglected rest, despised wealth, omitted 
nothing to secure the happiness of his adopted country, cherished it as one 
of her own citizens, served it with the intrepidity of a hero, and wrote its 
history with the simplicity of a philosopher and the zeal of a patriot. He 
says, in the commencement of his history of Geneva, that as soon as he had 
begun to read the history of nations, he felt himself attracted by his taste for 


republics, whose interests he always espoused. It 
was doubtless his love of liberty that made him 
adopt Geneva as his country. While vet a young man 
Bonnivard proclaimed himself the defender of Geneva 
against the Duke of Savoy and the bishop. In 1519 
he became the martyr of his country. The Duke 


of Savoy having entered Geneva with five hundred | 


men, Bonnivard feared the duke’s resentment; he . 


wished to retire to Friburg to avoid the consequences ; 
but he was betrayed by two men who accompanied 
him, and was called 
lée, where he remained prisoner two years. As his 
misfortunes did not abate his zeal for Geneva, he 
was always a formidable enemy to those who men- 


, and in 1551 he gave his library to the public. 
y order of the prince to Gro- | 


Hundred in 1537. After having struggled to render Geneva free, 
he succeeded in making her tolerant. He induced the council to 
grant ecclesiastics and peasants time to examine the propositions 
submitted to them, and succeeded by his gentleness. Christianity 
is always preached triumphantly when it is preached charitably. 
Sessieard was learned: his manuscripts in the public library 
prove that he was weil read in the Latin classics, and that he was 
deeply versed in theology and history. His great attachment to 
the sciences made him desirous of establishing them in Geneva, 
This was the foun- 
dation of the library of Geneva, and their books are partly rare 
and beautiful editions of the fifteenth century, now seen in that 
institution. During the same year he constituted the republic his 
heir, on condition that his property should be employed in sup- 


THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


aced her, and was consequently exposed to their at- 
tacks. He was encountered on the Jura in 1530 by 
robbers, who plundered him and once more placed him 
in the hands of the Duke of Savoy. This prince 
placed him in the castle of Chillon, where he remained 
without being examined till 1536. He was then de- 
livered by the Bernese wiien they seized on the Pays 
du Vaud. Bonnivard, on regaining his freedom, found 
Geneva free and reformed, and was gratefully received 
by the inhabitants. He was made a burgess of the city 
in the month of June 1536, was assigned the house 
formerly occupied by the vicar-general, and a pension 
of 200 crowns of gold as long as he remained in Ge- 
neva. He was made a member of the council of Two 


THE NEAPOLITAN CALESSO, OR CORRICOLO. 


porting a college, the foundation of which he projected. Bonni- 
vard is supposed to have died in 1570. Tue NEAPOLITAN 
“CaLesso” or “CorricoLo.” The engraving with which we 
close this series is a representation of a curious vehicle, which at- 
tracts the attention of every stranger in Naples. It is a singular 
carriage, and may he said to hold any number of passengers. 
Our picture shows how many may be stowed in and about it. The 
seat is a tripod resting on a pole with very high wheels, which, in 
their rapid revolutions, create a constant cloud of dust. After 
the front and back of the carriage are full, more people clamber on 
to it, as they will persist in piling up one of our omnibuses or 
horse rail-road cars on a stormy day. Even the net which hangs 
beneath receives its contributions of children and dogs. The driver 
cracks the whip, and away goos the “ calesso,” at a very good pace. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CHILDISH FANCIES. 


BY NELLIE WILD. 

Whither have the fairies gone— 

Fairies robed in green and gold : 
Dwelling in the hills so green, 

Dell and wood, in days of old? 
Dancing on a moonlit ledge, 

Hiding in the hills by day ; 
Wearing forms like ladies bright, 

Sitting where the fountains play? 


Where are all the fairy gifts? 
Where the brownie’s lucky penny, 
Thrown upon the children’s path, 
Buying for them toys so many? 
Do they never haunt the woods, 
And the dell, and rock, and river? 
Is the wild-wood silent now? 
Are the fairies gone forever? 


Ah, our childish faith has fled! 
All those fancies, now so wild— 
Then. so beautiful and true— 
Vanished with the little child ; 
Avd the dreams youth loves so well, 
Like that fanciful belief, 
Melt away like summer clouds : 
Gray old Father Time’s a thief. 


He is stealing dreams away : 
Thoughts and fancies that seemed true ; 
Pulling airy castles down, 
Ever building up anew. 
But he brings ne faith as pure, 
For all true and bitter things ; 
No, with years comes unbelief: 
But the heart to childhood elings. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


ZILARA. 
A STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


THERE was revelry and mirth reigning thronghout the gorgeous 
palace of the last of the Montezumas. The great steel mirrors, 
set in marble, and decorated with burnished gold, reflected the 
forms and faces of Mexico’s noblest sons and daughters. The 
lamps of perfumed oil shed abroad their radiance over the pol- 
ished pavements, and lent a lustrous beauty to the priceless gems 
which sparkled on the foreheads and breasts of the assembled 
throng. Beyond the illuminated hall the moon threw its calm 
rays down among the quiet trees and flowers and fountains with- 
out, and formed a pleasant, holy contrast to the gay scene within. 

It was the bridal night of Quarroneka, the youngest son of the 
renowned Montezuma, and Zilara, of the race and lineage of 
Mononez, princes of the empire. The city walls were even then 
besieged by the determined army under Cortez; but the reflection 
of a foe’s proximity dwelt not now upon the minds of the light- 
hearted assembly, and they danced and sung, forgetful of every- 
thing but the joyousness of the passing hour. 

Wearied of the noise and glare of the illuminated hall, the 
young bride laid her small hand on the arm of her princely spouse, 
and pointed to the outer portico, between the huge pillars of which 
the dark-blue heaven, the dim foliage, and the playing fountains 
were indistinctly visible. 

“Come,” she whispered, “let us exchange the glare and heat 
of the crowded hall for the soft air and the bright moonbeams.” 

Quarroneka drew the little hand through his arm, and replied 
only with a gentle pressure of it within his own, as he turned and 
led her away, followed at a respectful distance by a couple of 
noble attendants. And as they reached the portico, he passed his 
arm around his young wife’s slender waist, while nestling close to 
his breast she gazed up into the clear sky above their heads, that 
twinkled with its myriads of gems celestial. 

* How beautiful !” she softly murmured. 

“Fitly so,” he answered, looking tenderly down into her eyes, 
“for the happiness of this sweet hour. Our wedding night, 
Zilara, hath even nature’s smiles to bless it, and the bright stars 
twinkle in very joyousness of our propitious bridal.” 

She said nothing, but continued to gaze upward into heaven’s 
vault, as though utterance would break the spell of holy peace 
that reigned around about her. But as she continued to look 
above her head, suddenly the aspect of the sky underwent a mena- 
cing change. Heavy clouds began to float up from the horizon, 
and thunder muttered sullenly in the far-off distance. The wind, 
which previously had with playfal gentleness lifted the leaves of 
the trees, now grew motionless and silent; and the whole air be- 
came thick and dense around them. The princess tremblingly 
drew closer to her husband’s side. 

“ See! the omens of hopefulness are becoming shadowed and 
overcast. Now may our gods forefend that those lowering clonds 
foreshadow not clouds and darkness on our late united fates!” 

Quarroneka endeavored to laugh away her terrors; but his 
country’s superstitions held him also partly a believer in such 
signs; and though he tried to drive off her fears, he had no argu- 
ments with which to meet his own. To a tangible foe he could 
present an undaunted front, but against the ministrations of des- 
tiny he felt no courage might avail. 

“‘ Quarroneka, the enemies and invaders of our country are even 
now Without the city’s walls. May not the danger threaten in that 
quarter ?” 

“ The enemies of our country,” he replied, “are few and weak ; 
wearied with hardship and oppressed by famine. The loyal hearts 


that guard the throne of Montezuma are as the uncounted grains 
sparkling on the sea-shore.” 

“But the invaders are invested with the valor of desperation, 
and combat with the aid of the dread spirits of fire and thunder. 
Our people are brave, but they cannot stand against their fearful 
engines of destruction.” 

He forced a smile as he answered : 

“The valorous blood of great Menonez, thine ancestor, I fear, 
descended not to the women of his line. It rans in their veins a 
pure stream of gentleness and love. Is it not even s0, my own 
Zilara ?” 

The harmless banter had yet the effect of sending her ancestral 
blood with something of a flush to her brow and cheek, as she 
drew her graceful form to its full height. 

“Let the hour of trial come, and even the daughters of her 
house may prove to possess some share of the courage of Zilara’s 
kindred! Let deadly and imminent danger fill her path, and it 
may be seen that Zilara has not derogated from the name from 
whence she sprung.” 

“ Well, well,” said he, drawing her once more fondly towards 
him, “may the hour be far, far distant when such heroism is called 
on for display. To banish these gloomy fancies let us return to 
the joyous scene going merrily on within.” 

But as they turned to re-enter the palace, a dreadful and well- 
known sound broke thunderingly on their ears. A loud report 
was followed by a crashing volley, which echoed through the lofty 
halls, and shook their firm foundations to the very centre. Peal 
upon peal of musketry mingled with the shrieks of affrighted women, 
the groans of wounded men, and the war shouts of the invaders : 
“ Dios y Espaniola!” and “ Cortez y Sancta Maria!” (God and 
Spain. Our Lady and Cortez!) 

Quarroneka comprehended all ina moment. The Spaniards 
had entered the city unawares, and stealing silently towards the 
palace, attacked it on all sides; trusting, from the very boldness 
of their plan, and the suddenness of their descent, to strike terror 
to the defenders, and ensure themselves possession ere any plan to 
repel them could be formed. He drew his sword as a party of 
yelling and furious soldiers sprang up the marble steps leading 
from the garden, and rushed towards him. His two attendants 
followed his example. ‘ 

“Murva—Tunesco—away with the princess through the pas- 
sage you know of, that leads beneath the palace walls. I will 
remain and keep the blood-hounds off. Away, away!” 

Zilara would have refused to leave her husband, choosing rather 
to perish with him—a fate which to all appearance was his doom— 
but the two nobles obeyed his commands, and even used some 
gentle force for their mistress’s salvation. She struggled wildly 
for a moment or two, and then fell fainting into their arms, and 
was quickly borne away between them. 

Quarroneka seemed gifted with the sinews of a giant, and his 
sweeping blows descended with the rapidity of the lightning’s 
flash, bearing down all before him. The mailed bodies of his 
antagonists were not proof against the keen temper of his sword, 
and the terrific force of hisearm, and one by one they fell back 
into their comrades’ arms or swelled the heap of slain at the feet 
of the undaunted Mexican. 

“ Dog of a heathen !” exclaimed a voice from between the set 
teeth of an old Castilian, “ J’ll send thee to the shades in as many 
pieces as thou canst number dead enemies at thy feet!” And so 
speaking, he placed his petronel at rest, and blew his match pre- 
paratory to taking deadly aim atthe obstinate foeman. But before 
his intentions could be carried into effect, the hand of an officer 
was laid on his arm, and he was commanded to forbear. 

“Do you not see, from the royal headdress of scarlet plumes, 
that he is of the Montezuma blood? Fool! would you miss the 
chance of handling the hidden riches of which he can name the 
hiding-place! Rush on him and secure his arms, but do not 
injure him.” And as the Spaniards became masters of the pai- 
ace, they swarmed upon him back and front, and he was quickly 
overpowered by the numbers of the foe. : 

They led him into the main body of the palace, and as he en- 
tered the hall where so lately had been mirth and joyfulness, a 
scene of fearful contrast was presented to his gaze. Arms which 
had been twined about the forms of partners in the dance were 
still folded in the same embrace, but they were now locked in the 
stern rigidity of death. Brows lately smiling and open, were 
now knit in the defiance of despair—their marble pallor looking 
more deadly white from the crimson streams which flowed from 
their ghastly and gaping wounds. 

But the sight that froze the blood in his heart as he gazed on it, 
was the spectacle around the throne. A hecatomb of bodies lay 
piled there, and the well-known form of his father—the great 
Montezuma—lay extended on the ghastly heap. 

With a cry of horror, Quarroneka sprang from his captor’s 
grasp, and rushing to the royal figure, lifted, with the tenderness 
of a loving son, the head that never more would throb with world- 
ly cares or woes. The bodies of his faithful subjects formed a 
monument of affection, well fitted to commemorate the overthrow 
of the last of the Montezumas. 

The‘capital was in the invaders’ hands. They had entered by 
the means of a small stream that passed through the city and 
ejected its waters beyond the walls. The storm and darkness of 
the night were taken advantage of by two of the most expert swim- 
mers in the camp, and having succeeded in surprising the senti- 
nels before the alarm could be given, one of the great gates was 
thrown open, and the silent entrance of the wary foe was thus 
made good. 

The attack and capture of the palace, together with the death 
of Montezuma, sent a panic to the hearts of the defenders, and the 
subjugation of the entire city was a comparatively easy task to 


the determined Spaniards. Many of the inhabitants were slain ; 
some succeeded in escaping from the captured city ; while those of 
highest consequence were carefully confined, in hopes of eliciting 
from them by treacherous promises or cruel tortures, the supposed 
hiding-places of the immense wealth known to be contained with- 
in the capital of the western El Dorado. Among the latter the 
young prince Quarroneka remained a prisoner in the self same 
halls that had been the abode of his childhood and the heritage of 
his prime. 

Night again had set upon the great city. On the walls, the iron 
clang of Spanish warders jarred the pavement in the place of the 
light feet of its late defenders. The streets echoed with voices, 
whose unknown tongues had never before been heard by their 
silent stones ; and the loud bursts of the trumpet’s voice startled 
gay-plumed birds as they essayed to rest a moment on the luxuri- 
ant boughs of the gardens that spread around on every hand. 

Within the palace a scene far different from that of the preced- 
ing night was now being enacted. The great chamber was filled 
with armed men, in the midst of whom, extended upon a rude 
semblance of that horrible instrament, the rack, was the form of 
the brave young prince Quarroneka. By his side, and holding 
his wrist within his palm, stood a gray-headed chirurgeon, who 
appeared to gaze upon his subject with the same pleasant concern 
that a philosopher might display regarding an impaled butterfly of 
an exceedingly curious species. At the sufferer’s head appeared 
the tall figure and gaunt features of that western conqueror, who 
might have been entitled the great Cortez, but for the inhumanity 
which marked his subduing progress. He turned from the face 
of the tortured man toward the absorbed physician, and demanded : 

“Senor Chirargeon, will he bear another turn of the rack, 
think ye?” 

The old man was silent for a moment, while he felt the patient’s 
wrist, tenderly, and counted its pulsations with minute exactness. 
He then looked up, but still abstractedly, and replied : 

“ As near as my professional experience will permit me to com- 
pute, the vital energy in the possession of our very interesting case 
has become wound up by force of surrounding circumstances, to 
such an extreme pitch, that the probabilities are greatly in favor 
of his still adhering tenaciously to existence, even ajter an addi- 
tional turn of the instrument. But,” added he, seeing that Cortez 
was about to give the signal to the men who held the levers to 
proceed, “‘ but it may be as well to add,” and here he carefully 
knocked a fly off the prince’s forehead, “ that the same will most 
likely result in the entire separation of the members of his body. 
He will, in short, be torn asunder.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the conqueror, “ Manuel,” ad@ressing one of 
those present who had served in the capacity of interpreter, “ tell 
this to the barbarian, and let him note it well.” 

His eyes gleamed with ferocious fire as he glanced around him 
for an instant. He looked out and saw the dim light of the rising 
moon just visible in the distance. He pointed towards it : 

“The instant the silver rim of yonder messenger of light is per- 
ceptible above the wall which yet hides it from our view, that mo- 
ment, if he have not yet confessed the whereabouts of the vast 
hoards of hidden treasure of which he owns he knows the situa- 
tion, that moment I give the signal that shall see his body rent 
into quivering, gory particles. I swear it, by my soul!” 

The tortured man made no reply directly to the interpretation, 
but looked out toward the illuminated sky, and in a firm and 
triumphant voice spoke : 

“Spirit of the night! arise and cast thy rays upon the last of a 
kingly race, as he ascends to the abodes of his undaunted fore- 
fathers. Let thy bright beams be the funeral torch to light the 
soul of Quarroneka as it wings its everlasting flight. Quarroneka 
dies, and with his last breath curses, now and forever, the souls of 
his country’s foes !” 

Cortez sprang fiercely forward, and yelled out: 

“Tear the impious heathen limb from limb! 
blasphemy be breathed another moment!” 

The hands of the executioners were laid upon the levers, and 
their firm sinews braced to fulfil upon the instant the horrible com- 
mand; when the great door at the upper end of the hall was, with 
a lond crash, burst open, and with the fury of rage and revenge 
burning at their hearts, a host of Mexicans dashed wildly into the 
apartment. At their head appeared a female figure who, as soon 
as she entered, flew towards the rack whereon the exhausted prince 
was laid. With the fury of an enraged tigress she swept down all 
who opposed her passage. In both her delicate hands she wielded 
a heavy blade, and with this she hewed down all before her until 
Quarroneka’s side was reached. To sever the bonds that held 
him was the work of a moment, and she then fell upon his breast 
and murmured forth: “Thou art saved at length, my husband !” 

Not a moment was to be lost to make their victory sure. It was 
too frail a band to dream of winning the city back again from the 
invader’s hands, and therefore they waited but to life the form of 
the prince tenderly upon their shoulders and return as they had 
come, first driving the Spaniards forth from the palace, or leaving 
their bodies on the marble floor, through the same secret passage 
they issued by which the night previous Zilara had found an es- 
cape beneath the city even beyond the walls. On finding herself 
in safety, she had instantly collected a few brave hearts and re- 
turned silently to the palace, determrined to rescue her husband, or 
find death by his side. And thus did Zilara prove that the bravery 
of her ancestors was not alone confined to the men of her proud 
race, nor that the women of her line were only fit to be carefully 
nurtured in tenderness and love. 

The throne of the Montezumas was levelled with the dust, 
never to be upraised again in its pride and glory. But amid the 
groves of South America, Quarroneka and his sweet bride found 
a home, and as much happiness as exiles from their country and 
the graves of their Kindred could ever look to obtain. 


Let not such 
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[Written for Baliouw’s Pictorial.) 
CHANT OF WORSHIP. 
THE FANE “NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 


BY BLANCHE DARTOIS. 


. Not for me in the lordly pile— 
In a temple made with hands; 
I'll bow me down where I feel the smile 
Of God on his glorious lands. 
The wreath of nature entwines my brow: 
Its trailing vines are around me now; 
And low on the turf I'll humbly bow 
In a fane not made with hands. 


Chant we not in the lordly fane— 
In a temple made with hands: 
When birds are warbling in glorious strain 
Their songs o'er the goodly lands. 
They're chanting now their Sabbath strain: 
We ne’er may listen their song again; 
Bo let us join in their wild refrain, 
In a fane not made with hands. 


Not to-day in the lordly aisle, 
In a temple made with hands; 

We'll bow us down where we own the smile 
Of God on his glorious lands. 

The smile of God may not remain, 

We may not feel it for sin and shame ; 

But our hearts now join in a wild refrain, 

In a fane not made with hands. 
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COUSIN SARA’S FIRST BALL. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Our quiet village was plunged into excitement last spring, by 
the arrival of the Mannings from the city. They were reported to 
be unusually rich, and various were the surmises afloat, as to their 
object in coming to such an out-of-the-way place as our village 
was. The head of the family, Mr. Manning, was said to be, by 
those who had had the good fortune to see him, an agreeable man, 
with a certain air of gentility about him,—a gentility which seemed 
to be a part of his mature. Then there were Mrs. Manning and 
two daughters, who were excessively genteel and affected. Of 
course, the family furnished the one topic of conversation in all 
the village circles. Never was there a tea-party convened, or did 
one neighbor drop in to have a social chat with another, but that 
the first subject discussed was the movements of the Mannings. 

“T declare,” said Miss Ray at a tea-party held at the house of 
the Widow Sly, “I should like to know for certain why the 
Mannings came here to live.” 

“T heard the other day,” said Widow Sly, “that Mr. Manning 
was going to build factories all along our river. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was a millionaire, after all.” 

“T, for one, don’t believe any such thing,” said Miss Deborah 
Dale, who was the only doubter in the village. ‘I dare say they 
have come here to live fashionably with the least expense.” 

Such were a few of the surmises as to the Mannings. Yet days 
and weeks passed on, and nothing was known precisely concerning 
them. In the meantime their reported wealth made them the 
objects of admiration to a certain class of people in the village. 
Mr. Manning had hired a large, handsome house, where they were 
to live, so it was reported, until a suitable site could be chosen for 
the erection of a splendid mansion. As to their furniture, every- 
body said it was magnificent, and perfectly in accordance with the 
taste and refinement of the owners. 

As to the Misses Manning, they were the leaders of fashion in 
the place. Every article of their dress was studied by the village 
belles, who endeavored to imitate it as far as their humble means 
would allow. 

My Cousin Sara, who was one of these belles, if she was not a 
beauty, was at least one of the prettiest girls in the village. So 
thought nearly everybody, and so thought especially William Lee, 
the young blacksmith, who had known Sara from childhood. 

Soon after the Mannings made their appearance in our village, 
there arrived one day, a tall, genteel, handsome man, whose name 
everybody soon discovered to be Mr. Graham. He seemed to be 
known to the Mannings, and soon he became very intimate at 
their house. As he dressed well, talked well, and was never scén 
employed, he soon obtained the name of the young gentleman. 

It so happened that Cousin Sara had met this young gentleman 
several times, and as he always paid her great attention, and had 
selected her as a partner in all kinds of amusement, people began 
to say that Sara had made a conquest. Sara, in reality, cared not 
a straw for Mr. Graham, but she was a little inclined to be co- 
quettish, and moreover she enjoyed immensely the frowns which 
William Lee bestowed upon the young gentleman. If frowns 
could annihilate any one, Mr. Graham would have been disposed 
of in a very short time. 

Matters stood thus, when one morning there was an immense 
excitement, It was rumored that the Mannings, assisted by Mr. 
Graham, were making preparations to have a ball in our quiet 
village.—an affair which should surpass anything of the kind 
which had ever been seen in the place before. The next morning 
brought more news,—the Mannings had hired the town hall for 
the occasion, and had issued invitations to nearly all the people 
in the place. 

Of course the young ladies were in a state of anxiety and sus- 
pense as to whether they would be invited to the ball, and many a 
one waited with some curiosity to hear whom the handsome Mr. 
Graham would select as a partner. See twee 


one to whom that great honor was decreed. Consequently she 
was so delighted that she could talk of nothing else but the ball 
and her expected partner. Her vanity was increased tenfold by 
knowing that she was the envy of half the girls in the village, and 
by the thought that perhaps she was making William Lee horribly 
jealous. 

“T wouldn’t let her go,” said Sara’s grandmother, as we all sat 
round the tea-table a day or two before the great event; ‘the girl 
is growing so vain.” 

The father laughed at this remark, and merely said : 

“I think Sara better do as she pleases about it.”” 


Sara’s mother, who was a very sensible woman and a great 
partizan of William Lee’s, said nothing, deeming it best to let 
affairs take their course. Sara’s sister, the pet Lizzie, was in rap- 
tures with the ball, and had begged that on the important night 
she might sit up to seo Sara dressed, which request had been 
acceded to. 

After mature deliberation, Sara had resolved to wear a simple 
white muslin, with some natural flowers in her hair. As for the 
rich silk dresses which some of the girls were having, Sara’s father 
could not afford one, and he declared Sara looked ten times better 
in her simple muslin, than she would in the richest silk ever made. 

During the week preceding the ball, Sara had repeatedly passed 
by the shop of William Lee. Instead of the smile and the nod 
she had ever bestowed upon him at such times, she now held her 
head a little higher, and did not deign to notice him at all. But 
William took no notice of such conduct beyond mentally vowing 
that Sara should be punished in some way or another; he was 
confident that her pride would fall before long. As for the ball, 
he had secured a ticket, resolving to go and watch the progress 
of affairs. 

The eventful night of the ball did at length arrive. The moon 
shone brightly, and Sara could hear the sleighs rushing past, as 
she sat, already dressed, awaiting the arrival of Mr. Graham. 
Never had Sara looked lovelier than on this particular night, and 
Lizzie actually fell asleep while contemplating her. 

It was rather late when Mr. Graham arrived, and consequently 
when they came into the ball-room, the dancing had been com- 
menced for an hour or two. But Sara felt that it was quite fash- 
ionable to enter late, or else Mr. Graham would have come earlier ; 
and. besides that, the Mannings, who formed a criterion of gentility, 
had not yet arrived. 

Sara, who was a dancer of grace and spirit, supposed she had 
really fascinated Mr. Graham, for he whispered to her as he led 
her to a seat, that she must dance with hin? many times that 
evening. But just as he was about to write his name upon her 
card, there was a great bustle at the door, and presently the Man- 
nings made their appearance,—the carriage they had come in was 
heard driving away at a furious rate. Mr. Graham dropped Sara’s 
card, and hastened away, muttering something about “coming 
back immediately.” The next moment she saw him handing the 
Misses Manning to a seat with his most obsequious bow. 

In the meantime, everybody was securing partners for the next 
dance, and William Lee, who saw that Sara was sitting alone, 
solicited the pleasure of dancing with her. Of course, Sara re- 
fused this request in a very decided way, as she did also several 
others ; she was waiting for Mr. Graham, who, she was confident, 
meant to engage himself to her for that dance. 

But Mr. Graham had other thoughts. Whilst wondering what 
could become of him, she caught sight of a couple, who seemed to 
be the admiration of all round them, whom she recognized as Mr. 
Graham and Miss Manning. The dress of the latter was a very 
rich silk, and Sara felt half ashamed of her simple muslin; and 
besides that, she overheard some remarks concerning it by some 
girls, who were very gaudily dressed. But Sara felt somewhat 
comforted when she thought of the praises her dear old father 
had lavished upon her; it was rather a pleasing reflection also 


that he had not been obliged to deprive himself of any comfort to 


buy her a rich silk. 

But the dance was over, and again she waited the appearance 
of Mr. Graham ; but he studiously avoided her, and the Mannings 
also passed her without bestowing the least notice upon her. It 
was very reluctantly that she rose to dance with one of the young 
men of the village. At the close of the cotillon, she gladly with- 
drew to a quiet corner to watch the dances. 

As the evening wore on, Sara still sat in her corner, nobody 
offering to ask her to dance. Those who had had one refusal did 
not like to risk another, and there were others who rejoiced in 
her evident humiliation. 

Mr. Graham still kept himself aloof, and Sara would not have 
danced with him now, even if he had begged the pleasure on his 
knees. She watched William Lee as he danced with a pretty 
creature in blue; he was seemingly the happiest of the happy, 
while she was so miserable that she wished the earth would open 
and she could sink into it. She dared not think of the honest 
heart she had thrown away from her,—it only added to her misery. 
And this was the evening, the pleasure of which she had anticipated 
so much. She longed to cry, but pride prevented her,—she must 
wait until she was at home. 

The Mannings departed at an early hour, and Sara saw Mr. 
Graham follow them, probably to assist them into the carriage. 
She wished he would make haste and go home with her, and once 
clear of him, she would have nothing more to do with him. But 
Mr. Graham did not make his appearance, and Sara heard some 
one say that he had gone away in the carriage with the Mannings. 

Here was a dilemma,—how was she to get home? But fortu- 
nately she recollected that some neighbors of their’s were at the 
ball, and perhaps they would permit her to accompany them. It 
was consequently in a very humbled frame of mind that Sara ar- 
rived home,—the ball had proved nothing but a source of regret. 


“T told you so,” said grandmother, the next day; “the girl is 
as cross as a bear; so much for going to a ball.” 

“Perhaps she is tired,” suggested Lizzie, who always took 
Sara’s part against her grandmother. 

Sara, who was washing dishes in another room, heard these 
words. They brought back such a bitter recollection of what she 
had endured the night before, that she could not keep back her tears. 

Just at this moment, she caught sight of William Lee, who was 
crossing the garden to speak to her father, as was often his cus- 
tom. He was near enough to the window to know that she was 
erying, and yes—she actually detected a smile upon his face as he 
looked up to her. To be mocked was more than Sara could bear; 
80 acting upon the impulse of the moment, she opened the win- 
dow and threw the sancer she held in her hand at William. 

William actually langhed aloud as the saucer flew past him and 
broke into a dozen pieces, and with a good-natured nod he passed 
on. Sara, in endeavoring to shut the window, dislodged a pile of 
plates, which fell crashing to the floor. Attracted by the noise, in 
came mother, grandmother and the children, to ascertain what the 
matter was. There was no help for the catastrophe but to pick up 
the pieses; Sara, as she did so, inwardly determined to preserve 
her temper next time, come what might. 

‘Quite a piece of news stirring,” said Sara’s father, as he came 
in to tea that same evening, “and what do you think it is ?” 

Everybody was in an agony of expectation to hear this piece of 
news,—not even Lizzie vouchsafed a guess. Accordingly, the old 
gentleman having enjoyed their curiosity for some time, at last said : 

“The Mannings departed, bag and baggage, from the village 
last night.” 

“Last night ?” repeated Sara, in an incredulous tone. 

“Yes, last night, my dear. The ball was contrived purposely 
so that they might get off unmolested. They owe for nearly 
everything they ever obtained in the village, and must have been 
miserably poor.” 

“Dear me,” said grandmother, “I knew how it would be.” 

“How did they manage it?” asked Sara. 

‘Nearly all of their neighbors were at the ball,” said her father, 
“so that the moving of the furniture attracted but little attention. 
Mr. and Mrs. Manning followed that, and later in the evening, the 
two girls went, attended by Mr. Graham.” 

“ Mr. Graham !—has he gone too ?” asked Sara, looking down. 

“Yes, he turns out to be quite a scamp,—owing everybody in 
town. I think the place is well rid of them all.” 

By the next morning, everybody in the village had heard the 
news, and everybody was indignant to have been so imposed upon. 
Every effort to obtain a clue to the retreat of the Mannings proved 
in each case unsuccessful ; the flight had been admirably managed, 
so that all people could do, was to talk about it. * * * 

“O dear! I don’t believe William will ever care for me again ! 
Ah, how could I have been so foolish ?” said Sara, half aloud. 

She was alone at home, every one else having gone to church. 
There was a sigh behind her, and Sara, a little frightened, looked 
round and saw William Lee standing by the door. It was a 
mystery to her how he came in unperceived, but nevertheless she 
turned away without saying a word. 

“ Well, Sara.” 

“Well, William,” said Sara, “do you always steal into places 
like a thief?” 

“T made as much noise as usual coming in,’ 
“but you were deep in thought.” 

“Well,” said Sara, frankly, “I know you heard what I said 
just now, though it was not meant for your ears,—and really 
William, I am very much ashamed of myself, and—” 

“ That will do, Sara,—no more confessions, or else I shall have 
to make some too. But are you not sorry you so nearly broke my 
head with that saucer ?” said he, laughing. 

“Very sorry indeed,” said Sara, blushing. 

What more was said was not exactly for our ears. But it was 
rather curious that not long afterwards there was a wedding at the 
home of my Cousin Sara, and the bride, in her simple white mus- 
lin dress, leaned very confidingly on the arm of the handsome, 
sturdy blacksmith. 

“T told you so,” said grandmother ; “there is some good in the 
girl after all, since she has chosen wisely.” 

A week or two ago, we heard through Miss Ray’s sister, that 
Mr. Graham had married the younger Miss Manning, and that the 
whole party were staying at one of the best hotels in the country. 

“Tam sure she is welcome to Mr. Graham for all me,’’ said 
Sara; “I don’t at all envy her,” and Sara threw a look across the 
table at William, a look which spoke a world of contentment. 

“You will never forget that first ball, Sara,’ was William’s 
malicious answer. 


said William, 


OLD TIMES. 

The heavy snows of the past winter forcibly recall the old- 
fashioned seasons of my youth—for I well remember the incidents 
connected with village life in New England, when the present 
century came in. How would our dainty ladies of this luxurious 
day shrink from the cold, square pews, in the unpainted meeting- 
house, where my young ears heard the gospel preached! I can 
see it now—and the rigid deacons sitting in front of the roomy 
pulpit, with its bell-shaped sounding-board, threatening, in our 
young imagination, to fall upon the venerable white wig under- 
neath, especially when the respected individual who wore it threat- 
ened to bring down the house with a tremendous slap on the cushion, 
while illustrating the breaking of a “ potter’s vessel.” Had not the 
good matrons brought foot-stoves under their —_ red cloaks, 
which they pone loaned to their freezing neighbors, no sem- 
blance of fire would have been there. Woe betide the young girl 
who should attire herself in anything so gay as one of these same 
crimson red cloaks! I have known a village belle soundly rated for 
tying about her white throat a crimson tippet, which, in connection 
with feathers, placed jointly in a coquettish little black hat, was 
thought by the watchful matrons to impart a military air.—Cor- 
respondent of Home Journal. 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The views of Harrisburg herewith presented 
were drawn on the spot expressly for us, by Mr. 
Kilburn, and exhibit his praiseworthy fidelity of 
delineation and picturesque effects. The first 
picture represents the United States Arsenal, an 
unpretending structure, located on 3d Street. It 
is built for use, and not for show, and makes no 
pretensions to architectural elegance. The large 
engraving which follows, embraces an accurate 
view of the State House, which stands upon a 
commanding elevation fronting the river Susque- 
hanna, at the head of State Street. It is a fine, 
well-proportioned building, as our picture shows ; 
the circular cupola and the dome, together with 
the semi-circular portico with its lofty pillars, 
giving it an imposing and elegant aspect. The 
building is 180 feet wide, 80 feet deep, and 108 
feet from the ground to the summit of the cupola. 
The adjoining buildings are occupied by the 
State departments. The area in which the State 
House is situated, is laid out in walks, bordered 
with fine shade trees, which much enhances the 
effect which it produces. The reservoir, shown 
in our third engraving, is immediately west of 
the State House. It is an elevated, terraced 
structure, supplied with water from the Susque- 
hanna River, which is thence distributed by 
means of iron pipes all over the city. The build- 
ing depicted in our last engraving, surrounded 
by trees, is the Court House, the style being that 
of our public buildings some fifty years ago. Its 
architecture, however, is not unpleasing. The 
jail is situated in the rear of the Court House. 
etter is situated on the east bank of the 
river Susquehanna, in the midst of some of the 
finest scenery in the United States. The river 
here spreads out to a considerable width, and 
forms a most beautiful feature in the landscape. 
The location of the place is unsurpassed for 
beauty, and it enjoys great facilities of commu- 
nication with the interior and seaboard. Harris- 
burg was founded by John Harris, in 1785, and was incorporated 
in 1808. It became the capital of Pennsylvania in 1812. In 
1855, the population was estimated at about 10,000. It is about 
100 miles west by north from Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad connects at this point with the Lancaster and Harrisburg 
Railroad. The Lebanon Valley Railroad leads from Harrisburg 
to Reading, and the Cumberland Valley Railroad extends in an 


a direction. The visitor who desires a fine view of this 
—y city, should ascend to the top of the State House, whence 
will look down on the broad river studded with green islands 
and crossed by handsome bridges, while the Kittatiny Mountains 
form a bold and picturesque background to the landscape. There 
are about twelve churches in Harrisburg, some of them handsome 
structures. A number of papers are published here, well edited, 
and well supported. Among the manufactories of the place are 
three large iron furnaces, a rolling-mill, several breweries and pot- 
teries, and an extensive railroad car manufactory. The Susque- 
hanna, to the beauty of which we alluded above, is formed by the 
junction of two principal branches, which unite at Northumber- 
and, about sixty miles above Harrisburg. From this point, the 
river flows nearly south to the mouth of the Juniata, and turning 
towards the southeast, it passes Harrisburg, Columbia and Port 
Deposit, and falls into the northern extremity of Chesapeake Bay, 
at Havre de Grace, in Maryland. The main stream is about 150 
miles long, but very unequal in breadth, sometimes expanding to 
a mile, and at others narrowing to a quarter of that width. Its 
surface is gemmed by many verdant and picturesque islets, and 
its channel is frequently interrupted by rocky rapids, which put a 
stop to navigation during low stages of the water. A canal has 
been constructed along the river from its mouth to Columbia, 45 
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miles, and another from Columbia to Northumberland, about 80 
miles. The Susquehanna is the largest stream in Pennsylvania, 
and flows through a fertile and populous country, which is diver- 
sified by limestone valleys, and mountain-ridges abounding in iron. 
The East Branch, called also the North Branch, rises in Otsego 
Lake, New York, and in its winding course, estimated at 250 
miles in length, intersects the beautiful and romantic valley of 
Wyoming, and the valuable coal region of Luzerne county. A 
canal has been opened beside this stream, about 124 miles above 
Northumberland. The West Branch rises in Cambria county, 
Pennsylvania, on the western declivity of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and follows a winding course of 200 miles in length, through 
a region abounding in pine timber and hard coal. The Susque- 
hanna and its branckes are invaluable to the development of the 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


OLD FASHIONS. 

At the period of my earliest recollections, men of all classes 
were dressed in long, broad-tailed coats, with huge pockets, long 
waistcoats and breeches. Hats had low crowns, with broad brims 
—some s0 wide as to be supported at the sides with cords. The 
stockings of the parson, and a few others, were of silk in summer, 
and worsted in winter ; those of the people were generally of wool, 
and blue and gray mixed. Women dressed in wide bonnets, 
sometimes of straw, and sometimes of silk; the gowns were of 
silk, muslin, gingham, etc., generally close and short-waisted, the 
breast and shoulders being covered by a full muslin kerchief. 
Girls ornamented themselves with a large white vandyke. On 


the whole, the dress of both men and women has greatly changed. 
Goodrich 


HABITS AND MANNERS OF THE DUTCH. 

In all parts of the continent of Europe, with 
the exception of Holland, there is so much in 
common in the modes of living, that in going 
from Paris to Naples, the traveller recognizes but 
little difference in all the ordinary modes of liv- 
ing. But the moment the precincts of Holland 
are entered, the difference is quite marked. The 
combination of dykes and canals, ight rows 
of trees, gardens which oversp land- 
scape, laid out with mathematical precision, and 
the wings of the windmills, which are swinging 
in every breeze, gives to everything a different 
aspect from that which is met with anywhere 
else. Extreme cleanliness in all that appertains 
to the dwellings, barns and stables, is a very 
striking characteristic ; it gives a degree of fresh- 
ness to everything, which is very pleasant to 
the stranger who has just arrived from Italy. 
Saturday morning is the time when a universal 
cleaning takes place. The doors and windows 
of the houses are thrown wide open on this day, 
and the bustle that is going on within is a cau- 
tion to all intruders to keep their distance, or run 
the risk of being saluted with the mop or the 
brush, or the spouting water which issues from a 
small engine, which is almost universally uxed to 
clean the sidewalks, the walls, and the windows. 
As soon as this is all over, the doors and win- 
dows are closed again, and the house is shut up 
for another week. The drawing-rooms of the 
dwellings are seldom entered, except upon great 
occasions, such as a wedding, or an annual party. 
In some of Holland, the visitor is expected 
to take off his shoes previous to entering a house ; 
and, in all cases, he is expected to clean them 
thoroughly—a requirement which should be re- 
garded in all countries. But notwithstanding all 
this carefulness about everything that ins to 
their residences, the persons of some of the lower 
classes give evidence that their personal habits 
are not more tidy than is observed among the 
same classes in England, France or Germany. One of the things 
essential to the comforts of a Dutch lady is a foot-stove filled with 
hot embers of turf or charcoal, which she not only constantly uses 
at home, but has it carried about with her wherever she goes— 
whether to a concert, to church, or a social visit. Hundreds of 
these stoves are to be seen piled up in the aisles of churches. 
When sickness occurs in a family, a paper is stuck up ir bn 
the front door, on which is written the state of the invalid’s health, 
drawn up by the doctor, which gives information to friends coming 
to make inquiries, without disturbing the family. In some parts 
of Holland, families in which a birth occurs, enjoy a rivi- 
leges. For a certain number of days, nothing which is calcu’ 
to disturb the mother is allowed to approach the house. It is pro- 
tected from legal executions, no bailiff being allowed to approach 
it; no soldiers can be billetted on the family, and when a compan 
of troops pass by the house, the music ceases, and they pass wit 
the silence of a funeral train. The servants are extremely neat 
and tidy in their appearance, and are faithful and attentive to their 
employers. They enjoy many privileges peculiar to their class ; 
the family arrangements are so conducted as to allow them to at- 
tend church on the Sabbath, which is a privilege they esteem 
highly, and avail themselves of as a matter of principle, and often 
with much conscientious regard. When aservant girl is hired, she 
always stipulates for a certain number of holidays, to attend a sort 
of Dutch Parnival, which is called Kermis (meaning wake, or fair), 
which are of frequent occurrence. They swarm at these festi 
with their sweethearts ; and if a damsel is so unfortunate as not to 
have one, she Aires one for the occasion—which is not at all un- 
c bstantiating the saying, that “everything has its 
price.” —Correspondence Christian Witness. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN WATER WORKS AND TUNNELS. 
We are liable to forget the great works of the past, in our admi- 

ration of those of the present age; hence it is a good thing some- 

times to recall what the old engineers have accomplished, as a 


healthful stimulant to excite our modern engineers to greater | ow 
| round to them. The presiding genius seems to be the family 


efforts. The old Roman aqueducts for supplying that city with 
water, in the da 
of modern w 


ground; another, Anio Vetus, forty-three miles, and nearly all 
underground, also; another, Aqua Marcia, fifty miles long, and 
the Anio Nevwus, fifty miles long, with arches 109 feet in height. 
There were also four other aqueducts, ing to nine altogeth- 
er, for supplying Rome with water by gravitation, for there were 
no steam engines in those days to pump it up from the adjacent 
river Tiber for city use, as is now done at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and others of our cities. ‘The noblest work of modern 
engineering for supplying any me with water is, undoubtedly, the 
Croton Water Works of New York. Its artificial tunnel is carried 
over valleys, through hills, and over rivers, a distance of forty 
miles. work is stupendous, to be sure, for it carries a con- 
densed river from the mountains into the city; but compared to 
the old Roman water-tunnels, it is not so much to boast of. The 
city of Montreal has recently finished some great works of engineer- 
ing for supplying itself with water, in the same manner as the city 
of Philade phi, by employing the water power of the river to 
ump itself up to an elevated reservoir. The water from the St. 
wrence, immediately above the rapids, is conducted by a canal 
five miles long to a basin, where two large wheels, thirty-six feet in 
diameter, work force pumps, which drive the water through iron 
pipes for about three miles, to a double reservoir situated on the 
mountains behind the city, at a height of 200 feet above the river 
level. These reservoirs contain 20,000,000 gallons, and were cut 
out of the solid rock. Thus, from the elevation of 200 feet, the 
water is conducted through the whole city. Next to the Croton 
Water Works, the Water Works of Montreal, we understand, are 
the greatest of the kind on our continent. From present indica- 
tions, there are a number of cities in the United States which will 
et su old Rome in extent and population, and which must 
supplied with water from distant sources. As no city can be 
kept clean and healthy without a good supply of water, we tell 
them to look to old Rome for encouragement and an example. 
Some great works of tunnelling, or boring through mountains, 
have, within a few years, been executed in Europe and in our 
own country, for carrying railroads through them ; and the tunnel 
now boring through the Green Mountains, three miles long, is 
considered to be the most expensive work of the kind ever at- 
tempted by our engineers. But we have only begun to execute 
works of this kind, and we require to be stimulated. ‘The Alle- 
anies, the Rocky Mountains, and other mountains, have yet to 
tunnelled to make pathways through them for the “iron steed.” 
Look at what the old Romans did. ‘They cut a tunnel as part of 
a drain for Lake Fucinus, and it was bored one mile through a 
mountain of hard cornelian. It was in the form of an arch, nine 
feet wide, and nineteen feet high. ‘There was no gunpowder then 
to assist in blasting ; all the work of cutting was executed inch by 
inch by steady labor with the pick, wedge and chisel. Consider- 
ing the amount of labor required for this work, our engineers have 
to incite them.—Scientific American. 


AUCTION AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, 
writes :—" An exceedingly curious illustration of the life and do- 
ings of a wealthy pacha lately been exhibited in the case of 
Halil Pacha, brother-in-law to the Sultan, who died at a good old 
age, leaving an immense fortune, and a sale of his effects is now 
in progress. The deceased pacha was originally a slave, but rose 
to the highest honors and emoluments, and seems to have been 
more fortunate than many of his covemporaries, in Gomes the 
bowstring. The sale takes place in a comparatively ern resi- 
dence on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, built close to the edge 
of the water, like most of the ‘Turkish palaces, and it attracts a 
large number of pachas and others anxious to themselves 
of a portion of the valuable diamonds, jewelry, curiosities, etc. 
The quantity of diamonds exhibited is something marvellous, and 
they are of great intrinsic value; while the luxury of the apart- 
ments, gilded and furnished in the modern French style, with a 

central billiard-room and billiard-table in it, evinces more 
tastes than one would expect to sée here. Hundreds of 


of its glory, when compared with the greatest | 
s of this kind, dwarf them into insignificance. | 
Rome had one aqueduct, Aqua Apia, ten miles long, all under- | ony , 
| effect even on the solemn faces around him. 


Turks, Armenians and Jews are squatted on the floor of the bill- 
iard-room, smoking their pipes, and bidding against each other. 
In the drawing-room, which opens with folding-doors off the bill- 
iard-room, are seated many pachas and dignitaries of high rank, 
also with their favorite chebouks, the things for sale being handed 


priest, squatted on a dais at one end of the billiard-room ; and the 
auctioneer, a venerable, though active Turk, with a long beard, 

about, making occasional jokes, which have an evident 
The sale has lasted 
many weeks, and will continue some time longer. The proceeds, 
I believe, are to be divided among the late Halil Pacha’s acknowl- 
edged children, with subsidies to his numerous other progeny and 
establishment of ladies, who occupy another house he possessed 
on the adjoining heights ; but of course none of them were visible 
at the sale. If one may judge from the luxurious habits of many 
pachas, the state they keep up, their retinue of horses, servants, 
ete., together with the anxiety evinced at this sale to possess them- 
selves of valuable diamonds, jewelry, etc., there must be a great 
deal of wealth and spare money among them.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
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SWINGING FESTIVALS IN INDIA. 

As a ceremony was to take place on the 11th of April, in the 
Circular Road, which is distant from Calcutta about two miles, 
some other gentlemen and I, who were desirous to see it, drove in 
that direction, and the whole line of road leading to the place was 
crowded with natives of every caste and shape of color, wending 
their way thither to see the degrading spectacle, and dressed up in 
the most gaudy and fantastic manner possible Great numbers of 
the women and children had large brass rings about four inches in 
diameter through their noses, also rings round their ankles by way 
of ornament. The spot where the tragic scene was enacted was & 
large square, surrounded with houses, on the tops of which were 
seated crowds of Indians of every age, and all more or less ex- 
cited with an intoxicating compound called “bhang.” In the 
centre of this square was erected a long pole sixey feet high, at 
the top of which was another about forty feet long, placed at right 
angles to the former, working in a socket in the centre, and capable 
of being whirled round, and to the end was attached a rope. 
Having waited for ten minutes or so, the infatuated native who 
was to be swung came in, amid the beating of Indian drums and 
the shouts of the people. The man had a wild expression of 
countenance, with his eyes glaring, being under the influence of 
bhang, of which he had consumed great quantities during the three 
previous days to deaden the pain. This unfortunate native had 
two large iron hooks (not unlike those used by butchers at home 
for hanging up meat) thrust through his back, three inches apart, 
and making a wound four inches in length, from which the blood 
streamed down. This being done, the men tied the rope which 
was fixed to one of the ends of the horizontal pole to the two 
hooks in his back, and likewise passed it through a cloth, which 
was tied slackly round his breast to prevent him falling to the 
ground should the flesh give way, which it sometimes does. They 
then pulled down the other end of the pole, which of course raised 
the one with the man along with it, and then ran round at a great 
speed for a quarter of an hour. All this time the poor man was 
suspended in the air by the hooks in his back, and whirling round 
fifty feet from the ground; and from the manner in which he 
kicked about his legs, he appeared to be suffering great agony. 
When he was let down, and the hooks taken out of his back, he 
was more dead than alive, and the laceration caused by them was 
frightful. Men who undergo the swinging seldom survive it.— 


Correspondent London Despatch. 
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MISERIES OF A LECTURER. 


Rev. Dr. Bethune, in the course of a lecture at Newark, New 
Jersey, gave an amusing sketch of the miseries of a public lec- 
turer, in which he is reported to have said :—‘‘ Then, again, the 
reporters (whose irate quills he would no sooner provoke than the 
quills of a hundred fretful porcupines) often made him say very 


queer things. Once, when he stated that he was not by birth, 
but only ecelesiastically a Dutchman, the reporter made him an 
ecclesiastical deduction. Another time he spoke of the devil as 
sowing tares, and he was astonished the next morning to read that 
he had mentioned the devil sawing trees. Another occasion he was 
made to say that the patriarch Abraham taught Cecrops arithme- 
tic! Nevertheless, his experience of life had taught him three im- 
portant practical rules—Ist, Never contradict a woman ; 2d, Never 
challenge the bill of a hotel-keeper; 3d, Never quarrel with an 
editor. Then again} it was often annoying to see one’s name 
posted on placards in ludicrous proximity with those of negro 
minstrels, and all sorts of other connexions, and especially so 
when the bills have become torn and partially overlaid by newer 
ones, so as to read something like this :—‘ Jullien’s grand operatic 
troup will this evening give a magnificent performance—by Hor- 
ace Greeley, Esq. Highest cash paid for rags—by Hon. Rufus 
Choate.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
POETS’ DREAMS. 


BY BELL BRAMBLE.* 


Poets’ dreams. like dews from heaven, 
Shed they o’er the soul their spell ; 
Making thoughts of love and beauty, 
Whispering ever, ** All is well!” 
Poets’ dreams are wreathing ever 
Round their brows undying fiowers : 
Flowers whose bloom and fragrance never 
@/0se their charm in darksome hours. 


Poets’ dreams come fresh from heaven, 
Shedding light and love divine ; 
Chasing shadows, flinging incense 
O'er the heart’s sad inmost shrine. 
Ever come they music-laden, 
Soothing sweetness in their tone, 
And their heart-becalming measure 
Finds an echo in our own. 


Poets’ dreams, with blithesome gladness; 
Gild with rays of heaven-caught light ; 
On their wings no tinge of sadness 
Dims their hues as rainbow bright. 
Hovering round the poet's pathway, 
Luring with their antic wiles, 
From each sorrow chasing alway 
Gloom and care, and bringing smiles. 


Poets’ dreams like these come swelling 
O’er my soul like wavelets bright: 
Every dark distrust dispelling, 
Ever beaming, hopeful, bright. 
Like some fountain gushing ever 
From its source—no grief’s alloy 
Ever mars the poet's visions, 
Hope and love their fount of joy. 


* Mrs. J. D. Baldwin. 
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THE AVALANCHE. 
A TALE OF THE CARBONARI. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 

“ Away, away! 
already after you.” 

So the fugitives mounted their horses hurriedly, and fied like 
the wind. A few friends stood looking after them from the piazza 
of a country villa. About a mile away lay Milan, the rising sun 
just coloring the spires of its churches, and the innumerable curved 
pinnacles of its Duomo. All round, far away on every side, ex- 
tended the wide plains of Lombardy. To the north they were 
bounded by lofty, inaccessible, frozen heights—the snow-crowned, 
the everlasting Alps! The road went north, and towards those lofty 
mountains the fugitives fled. There were three. There” was 
an aged man, in whose veins the blood had not yet been chilled by 
the cold hand of time. His form was erect and his face noble. 
There was a young man of strong frame and fine, resolute coun- 
tenance, and between the two rode a fair young girl, of extreme 
beauty. 

It is not necessary to tell the story of the old Count Alonzo 
Di Velletri and his daughter Laura. Sufficient it is to say that 
they belonged to the ill-fated Carbonari, whose plot had just been 
discovered. The old man and his daughter were denounced, to- 
gether with many more, among whom was young Henri, Count de 
Santana. But Milan was not far from the mountains—the road 
was open—Switzerland was the land of the free ! 

Behind them no pursuers were visible to them, but they well 
knew that they were followed. Two hours after they had left the 
villa, a company of gens-d’armes fled from Milan in pursuit of 
them. The villagers stared at the gentlemen and the fair young 
girl who rode so furiously; but there were none who interfered. 
“‘ They ride for a sick friend,” said some. “ They fly from death,” 
said others. 

The gens-d’armes followed closely behind, and at every village 
asked after the fugitives. At every station they changed their 
horses for fresh ones, who kept up an undiminished speed. True, 
their horses were but of the common breed, and the steeds of the 
count were noble Arabians, but the constant freshness of the pur- 
suers would prove more than a match for the over-ridden horses of 
the count, evep though they were of the purest blood. 

They had ridden for hours in silence and without rest. The 
last look which they took behind them showed at a glance many 
miles of the road but no pursuers. 

“Laura,” said the young Count de Santana, “are you not 
almost wearied to death ?” 

“@Q,no. I can ride for many hours more,” said the young girl, 
courageously. 

“I wish we could turn into these fields on either side,” said the 
old count, “for Laura’s sake. She must be very weary.” 

“ But we cannot,” said Santana. 

“We cannot. These wide, level plains would discover as at 
once to our pursuers. There is no chance for us but straight 
forward.” 

“Yes, yes. The Alps,” said Santana. 

“Yes, the Alps,” said all. 

On and on fied the noble steeds, still bearing bravely up 
although destitute of rest for many hours. 

“ Our horses are not tired yet,” said the old count. “They are 
good for many a mile.” 

But still he looked anxiously behind him. 


Fly for your lives. The gens-d’armes are 


“ Alas!” said Laura, “our pursuers, who cannot be far away, 
will have fresh horses constantly. Ours must fail at last.” 

“ But if we only can be carried to the Alps, all will be well.” 

“ God grant that we may get there!” exclaimed the girl. 

“Yes, dear Laura,” said her father, ‘once among the moun- 
tains, and we are safe; for we can turn aside in a thousand ways, 
and elude discovery as well as pursuit.” 

“Ah!” cried Santana, at the lapse of another hour, ‘“ see—far 
ahead—sce, something sparkles and glitters !” 

“Lago Maggiore !’” cried the old count, in delight. 

“Ts it the lake? ©, joy; we are near it then!” 

There before them, but yet many miles away, lay the lake, its 
waters sparkling and glistening in the rays of the warm mid-day 
sun. Beyond lay the mountains, much nearer than at morning, 
for very many of the miles that lay between Milan and the lofty 
Alps had been passed over by the noble steeds. But they now 
began to show signs of weariness. They had gone far—they had 
ridden fast Foam covered their mouths, and their skins were 
recking with sweat. Their pace was much less light and active 
than at first. They labored more heavily ; yet still they went at 
a rapid rate, and there were no pursuers visible. Two hours more 
and the wearied travellers were riding along the shores of Lake 
Maggiore. Already the level plains were far behind them, and 
hills arose on the borders of the lake. They galloped wildly 
through the streets of Aruzzo; they rushed past the shore where 
the Isola Madre and Isola Bella rise from the transparent wave ; 
they reached a rising ground. 

Santana was the first to look around. One glance drove the 
blood to his heart. He turned pale as death. The others glanced 
immediately afterwards. They saw all. Their pursuers were visi- 
ble. “They were but four miles behind. In the first moment of 
discovery not a word was spoken. They looked at one another 
in silent consternation. Yes, there behind them, their pursuers 
followed swiftly and closely ; armed, numerous, unwearied, they 
were close upon the tracks of their feeble, unarmed and tired vic- 
tims. With a simultaneous impulse they urged their wearied 
horses onward at a faster pace. TheAlps were now not far away. 
There they rose, their snowy crests ascending higher and higher 
the farther back they ran, until they seemed to mingle with the 
white clouds of the overhanging sky. 

“ Alas!” cried the old man, “ if we could but get there!” 

On they went, hopefully, though half despairing. The aged 
Velletri looked at his daughter with an aching heart. Santana, 
too, casting many a fevered glance behind him, seemed forever 
counting the chances of escape. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the sun was near the end of 
his course when they went on among the mountains. The road 
went more steeply than before—the horses grew more slow and 
uncertain in their pace. Hark! at a turn in the road, apparently 
but a short distance behind them, what a thunder tramp of rushing 
horsemen! It is the sound of their pursuers. 

“The frontier is yet four miles away!” cried Santana, with a 
look of agonizing suspense. ‘“ They will be up to us before three. 
We are anarmed. QO, if I had but a gun—but one pistol—I 
should at least have a struggle for my life !” 

“We have no chance whatever of resisting!” cried Velletri, 
whipping up his horse. 


“No use—no use!” said Santana. ‘My horse cannot do it.” 


His horse staggered. ‘He lashed the poor beast furiously. 
Useless ; the horse had nobly done his duty ; still true to his mas- 


ter, he struggled to obey and go forward, but only to fail. He 
fell headlong to the earth and lay motionless. Santana leaped 
from him. Velletri groaned. 

“We are lost!” cried Santana. “Fly, fly, Velletri! Fly 


Laura! I will keep them back for a time. 
left. You may yet escape.” 

“No, no; let me stay—me. They will not, cannot harm me! 
I am innocent. Take my horse and fly. I will wait,” cried Laura. 

“No, children !” cried Velletri, interrupting them ; “ you speak 
thoughtlessly. We can fiy no further. We must leave our horses. 
Let us climb the mountains. See—look up yonder ; we can find 
refuge there.” 

He pointed to a steep declivity, on the summit of which there 
was a projecting crag. It lay five hundred feet above them. In- 
stantly he leaped from his horse, and Laura, too, dismounted. 
Then, as though the time was too precious for words, he led the 
way, leaving Santana to assist his daughter. Then the fugitives 
began their toilsome ascent. 

The way lay through deep and thawing snow. It was the 
month of March, and all the snow was rapidly melting. All 
around, amid the solemn silence, they heard the sound of falling 
avalanches. Trembling at the fearful noises which boded no good 
to them, they hurried onward. They ascended two hundred feet, 
and then reached the foot of the declivity which they had noticed. 
There was a wall of rock rising precipitously for nearly a 
hundred feet, and then the steep declivity went back at an angle of 
forty-five degrees for three hundred feet more. Here the snow lay, 
a tremendous, accumulated mass full forty feet in depth. Its white 
face shone terribly upon them as they walked underneath and saw 
the water trickling in innumerable torrents, and the vast mass 
about to fall upon them. It seemed as though the touch of a 
child’s hand might send the whole downward in resistless fury. 

“ Haste—haste! ©, what a fearful journey. Here lies our 
only pathway though !” cried Velletri. 

There was no answer as they all pressed forward more quickly. 

It took not long to pass beyond the shelving rock. Then they 
turned upwards to reach the top of the declivity, The snow was 
very deep where they walked. In some places rocks projected, 
affording a foothold, in others there were deep interstices. On the 
right lay the smooth expanse of snow which covered the declivity. 


Use well what time is 


They ascended quickly, and soon Laura’s limbs failed her. The 
long ride had weakened her; she trembled and sunk, after a vain 
attempt to go forward. 

Not a word was spoken. Their excitement was too strong— 
their feeling too deep. Velletri turned with an agonizing look as 
his daughter fell, but Santana raised her in his arms and rushed 
up with fitfal exertions the remainder of their way. They reached 
the summit. Panting, and almost fainting with the dreadful toil 
of the ascent, they turned with a common impulse to look down. 

Lost, lost !’”’ 

A choking sensation came to each. They had not seen nor 
heard their pursuers, in the excitement of the ascent, but their pur- 
suers had seen them! They had quietly dismounted and had 
reached the foot of the mountain. They were following their 
tracks. They saw how little hope was left. 

“Almighty God!” cried Velletri, raising his eyes to heaven, 
“Protector of the innocent, help us, for we can no longer help 
ourselves !”” 

And lo! even as though in answer to the solemn prayer, they 
saw the vast mass of snow slowly tremble. A lightning thought 
darted to the mind of each. The thunder of falling avalanches 
sounded all around. The vibrations of their fall had loosened 
this. It seemed suspended but by a thread. Even as the chil- 
dren of Israel looked back upon the pursuing Egyptians, so now 
did the three fugitives look back upon their foes. And they again 
cried unto the Lord. Even as they cried again, their foes were 
visible. They came on quickly. They were at the path which 
went under the declivity. They looked up and saw their prey. 

“Ha, ha! Ecco la!” cried all. 

They rushed on. Aiming their guns at their cowering victims, 
they fired a thundering volley. The echoes spread far and wide. 
The soldiers rushed under the declivity ; and the three fugitives 
held their breath in awe—in horror. For the echoes of that dis- 
charge or its strong vibrations had shaken the treacherous snow. 
It trembled—it moved all ina mass! O, Heavens! all ina mass! 
Millions upon millions of tons, it moved onward—downward ! 

Hark ! a hollow sound, then a deeper report, then a rush as of 
an army; and then, with a long, loud, deafening roar, a roar like 
loudest thunder, the whole mass descended with irresistible fury 
downward, sheer downward, upon the heads of the doomed 
wretches beneath. And as the echoes rolled around amid the Al- 
pine caves, there was mingled with the thunder the roar of the 
avalanche, the smothered shrieks of the overwhelmed pursuers ! 

All was over. The rescued ones sang a song of triumph and 
of gratitude. Their pursuers’ horses were on the road and these 
soon carried them over the frontiers to liberty and happiness. 


DESOLATION OF PALESTINE, 


In Palestine you are nearly as much in the wilderness as in 
Arabia ; as to inhabitants, they are precisely the things which do 
not exist, for all you can tell, except in the towns and villages you 

ass through. You ride on day after day, and you rise over each 

ill, and sink into each valley, and except an occasional soli 
traveller with his servant and his muleteer, or a Turkish officer 
with his party, rarely does a moving object appear upon the land- 
scape. No cattle are on the land, and no passengers on the high- 
ways. The loneliness strikes you more like that of the desert, for 
it seems unnatural, because here there should be life, and there is 
none. Sometimes you may make out at a distance on the hillside 
a single figure, a man on a donkey. It is the only moving thing 
you can detect all around. From Jerusalem to Beyrout you 
scarcely light on one single scene of rural industry—not one sin- 
gle scene of life that can be compared with those on the Arab 

astures from the top of Jabel el Sufar to the wells of el Mileh. 
There in places, the country was full of people and children, and 
flocks and herds—a rejoicing picture of pastoral existence in all 
its wealth ; while here, in the country of tillage, and towns, and 
villages, the whole land seemed to lie under a spell.—Leuth’s 
Wanderer in Arabia. 


> 
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VENTILATION, 
Sitting-rooms, school-rooms, sleeping-rooms—ev lace occn- 
pied by human beings, should be well ventilated. In a school- 


room, for example, thirty fect square and eight feet high, there are 
7200 cubic feet of air. Such a room will seat sixty pupils, and 
allowing seven cubic feet of air per minute to each person—the 
least allowed by any J am pone peer will be vitiated in less than 
eighteen minutes. And as all the blood in the human system 
traverses the whole breathing surface of the lungs in about two 
and a half minutes, every one who breathes such an impure at- 
mosphere for two and a half minutes, has every particle of his . 
blood acted on by the vitiated air, making it less vital, less 

ble of repairing waste, and of carrying on the functions of life. 
And the longer such air is breathed the more impure does it be- 
come, and the more corrupt the blood, and the more surely does it 
lay the foundation for disease and death.—Medical Examiner. 


DOLLAR.& 
WHAT IT WILL DO. ‘ 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEARO) 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(OG There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each ber of 
Baliou's Dollar Monthly. 


(7~ Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish number. 

07 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter the 
precedented price of one dollar! smorgnepane ne 

(7~ It is just such « work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle, 

7 In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

U-7™ It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the 

07> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

(~ Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 


contributors. 
nt but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
1,600 copies ! 


> Tho 

culation of 
(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magedins for ous yaar;'or ony person sen us eight subscribers and 
dolare, ot one tune, eball receive the minth copy grat 
and Proprietor, 


, 92 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DEATH. 


BY SYBIL. 


Only an angel, 
- Whose strains, low and deep, 
Gently, peacefully 
Waft me to sleep. 


Only a floweret, 
With thorns, it is true; 
Grasp it—’tis stingless, 
And beautiful, too. 


Only a messenger 
Sent from His throne, 
Calling his children, 
Like prodigals, home. 


Only a slumber, 
Dreamless and sweet, 
Ere the awaking 
To bliss most complete. 


Only the portal 

That leadeth to life: 
Only cessation 

Of earth's angry strife. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HOLIDAY OF POVERTY. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


“ Motner, how many years is it since last Christmas ?” inquired 
Bobby Gray, a youth of about six years, of his widowed mother, 
who was busy “footing” a pair of stockings for his little pedals. 

“ Only one,” said she, with a sigh. 

The morrow was to be that festive day, and the poor woman 
reflected upon the times when it never came round without wit- 
nessing comfort and plenty in her abode. 

“I don’t remember it,” said Bobby. “Do you, Thomas?” 

“I guess I do,” said his brother, proud of his memory and his 
superior knowledge,—he being about nine. ‘‘I remember the tar- 
key Mr. Bates sent us, and the things for the plum pudding Mrs. 
Johnson gave me, and the pies Deacon Snow sent over. Aint it 
most time for them to be here this year, mother ?” 

“Perhaps they'll forget us this year, child,” said the widow. 
“ But we must not be selfish. We must think how thankful we 
ought to be to God, who never forgets us, and who has given us 
this home to keep warm in, and keeps us from starving, as so 
many do.” 

“ But it wont be anything like Christmas if they don’t send any 
good things,” said Thomas, with a disappointed look. ‘O how 
I wish we were rich. I wish I had a sled or a pair of skates, like 
the Readman boys ; they have such fun on the ice*and all I can 
do is to slide !”’ 

“Tt would be better to wish for a pair of boots,’ said Mrs. 
Gray, looking at the worn-out shoes upon the boy’s feet. “ Your 
toes are out, now.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that, if I had a pair of skates,”’ said Thomas, 
trying to conceal his great toes, which were looking out of the 
shoes to see if there was likely to be any change in the condition 
of the family. “Do you suppose, mother, you'll ever be rich 
enough to buy me a pair of skates ?” 

“ And me, too ?” exclaimed Bobby, eagerly. 

“ Me, too, want skates!” cried out Nannie, a little girl of four 
years, the youngest of the family, engaged in pulling to pieces a 
rag doll. 

“ Perhaps you will all go skating, one of these days,” said the 
widow, smiling ; and the idea set the two boys laughing, and little 
Nannie, too, and then their mother; and they sat down to their 
meagre breakfast with as cheerful faces as if they had everything 
heart could wish. 

A dry loaf, a few herrings, a little milk and some weak tea con- 
stituted the family feast, which they devoured with good appetites, 
notwithstanding the tattered table-cloth, the broken crockery, the 
rusty knives and pewter spoons. Hunger and humility made 
them minor affairs to the widow, and what cared youth for better ? 

“Shall we have butter, to-morrow?’ asked ‘Thomas, his 
thoughts absorbed in the excitements of Christmas Day. 

“Yes, do have butter, and molasses!” added Bobby, suddenly 
forgetting his breakfast in the thought of such luxuries. 

“ And canny, too, ma!’ insisted Nannie, shaking her head very 
wisely, while her dirty face and torn frock made her look like a 
little gipsey. 

“Hiish, children !” replied their mother, scarcely able to sup- 
press her tears, as she thought how little they vainly asked for and 
how happy that little would make them. “I will do the best I 
can, but we must not expect too much.” 

Too much! She had known far better days than these, with a 
kind companion and protector, now gone forever; had lived in a 
larger and more comfortable tenement than this mere hovel, 
with but two rooms, many of the windows of which were stuffed 
with rags to keep out the biting wind, and whose walls and floors 
were rickety with age. ‘Too much! 

“ How little,” thought she, as she surveyed the innocent and 
anxious faces of her ill-clad children, unable to satisfy their sim- 
ple wishes, “how little from the abundance of our neighbors 
would be amazing delight to them. But I must divert their 
thoughts from what they cannot have.” 

“Mother,” said Thomas, “Mr. Sleeveboard, I forgot to tell 


jackets as he did. He says he must pay two cents less on each 
jacket.” 

“ Did he find any fault with the making ?” 

“No, ma’am; but he said it was getting cold weather now, 
and it cost him more to live, and fuel was so expensive, too, that 
he couldn’t afford to give so much as he had given.” 

“He ought to have thought it was more expensive for me to 
live, too,” said Mrs. Gray, sadly. 

“ That’s what a man said, in the store, and told him that if he 
wished to make up for extra expense he should make it out of his 
customers, who could afford it; but Mr. Sleeveboard said it did 
not cost us much of anything to live, and we could get our fuel 
for nothing. And then I told him that wasn’t much, for I had to 
go nearly a mile to Squire Jenkins’s woods and get what brush we 
burnt, and that it was very hard work ; but he made believe he 
didn’t hear me, and I came away, but he called me back and told 
me not to forget about the two cents! I wish you could have 
seen the turkeys and chickens and ducks he’d been buying for to- 
morrow! I had almost a good mind to ask him for one for you, 
but I thought of the two cents, and it kind of choked me up.” 

“Tam glad you did not ask him—you mustn’t beg, Thomas, of 
anybody,” said the widow, her heart chilled by the boy’s narrative, 
“if you can avoid it,” she added, suddenly pondering upon the 
long and dreary winter before them. ‘“ We will try to keep from 
it as hard as we can.” 

“Mrs. Prawl had to go to the almshouse yesterday,” said 
Thomas. “They said she had been expecting her son home from 
sea, with money ; but a week ago she heard he was drowned, and 
so she fell sick and couldn’t work.” 

“ Poor woman !” sighed Mrs. Gray. 

She knew well how to sympathize with Mrs. Prawl, for she had 
herself lost a son, her eldest, at sea, many years before. The 
death of her husband and of other children had added to the dark- 
ness of her lot, until now, though relying upon God, she felt fear- 
ful apprehensions of the future, if sickness should also come upon 
her. 

A sudden gust of wind rattling the panes, and the ticking of 
snow-flakes against them, caused the poor family to look out upon 
the frozen road and the leafless fields with various emotions. 

“We are going to have a snow-storm !” 

“Are we?” exclaimed Thomas; and the children rushed joy- 
ously to the windows, to watch the first flakes of the season driving 
through the air. ‘Then there will be good coasting. O, how I 
wish we had a sled, so that I and Bobby could coast all day to- 
morrow! Wouldn’t there be fun?” 

“ Couldn’t you buy one, mother ?” asked the thoughtless Bobby, 
accustomed to the idea that she could accomplish almost anything. 
“One would be enough for both of us, and [ could ride behind. 
O, do!” 

“ And me ride, too !” cried little Nannie, running to her mother’s 
knee and pleading with her tiny hands and earnest eyes, joined by 
Bobby. 

Thomas stayed at the window. He felt it was impossible to be 
so blest. 

“Couldn’t you borrow one, Thomas ?” 

“The boys would all be wanting theirs themselves. I might 
try to make one, but we haven’t any boards nor nails.” 

Anxious to do something to make the morrow pass happily with 
them, their kind mother bethought herself of an old worn-out 
copper tea-kettle covered with dust in a corner of the room. 

“* Has any boy got an old sled that you could get cheap ?” ° 

“Jimmy Hartshorn has got a new one and an old one. But 
he’s so stingy he wouldn’t let me have the old one without I paid 
for it.” 

“Well, take the kettle and sell it, and see if you can get the old 
sled for the money ; and then, if it snows enough, you and Bobby 
can have a good time on Christmas day.” 

“And me, too!” said the jealous Nannie, tugging at her mother’s 
knees. . 

“ Well, we will see. There, Nannie—look at Thomas !” 

Thomas was already out of doors with the old tea-kettle, running 
up the frozen road as fast as his legs could carry him, that he 
might complete the coveted bargain before school-time ; while 
the widow, not the least interested of them all, sat down to her 
work, eager to learn the result. 

Bobby and Nannie busied themselves in drawing uncouth figures 
on the frosted panes—youthful hope making joy in the midst of 
destitution. Those frosted figures! How often does hope draw 
cheering images like to them upon the frosted heart of sorrow— 
too soon, like them, to be dispelled by the light of truth which 
melts them into tears ! 

“Thomas is coming back !” exclaimed Bobby, after a while. 

“Tommy tummin back !” repeated Nannie. 

“ Has he got the sled ?” asked their mother. 

“JT don’t see it,” said Bobby, vainly trying to see what could 
not be seen. 

The experiment had proved a failure. Thomas soon entered, 
crying, with the tea-kettle. 

“ Jimmy Hartshorn has split his old sled up, and when I tried 
to sell the tea-kettle, they told me I had stolen it!” 

“T wouldn’t mind, Thomas. I'll try some other plan to make 
you enjoy Christmas.” 

“I wouldn’t have cared so much about the sled,” said Thomas, 
the tears still standing in his eyes, “if it hadn’t been for the boys 
at the shop.” 

“ What did they say to you?” 

“When they saw I couldn’t sell the tea-kettle, and knew what 
I brought it for, they set up a shout and called me ‘thief,’ and 
‘pedier,’ and took my tea-kettle and kicked it about, and pelted 


you, says he thinks he can’t pay you so much for making the green | me with snow-balls and asked me what I asked for rags—because 


my knee was torn—and I felt so ashamed because my clothes 
were so bad, that I couldn’t do anything, but came off as fast as 
ever I could!” And the poor boy burst into tears again. 

The widow pressed her boy to her aching heart, without a word, 
and Bobby, as if some unspeakable calamity had overwhelmed them 
all, was silent too ; but little Nannie ran up to offer comfort by 
hugging Thomas, and said : 

“ Don’t ky, Tommy—ma give you apple !” 

“ You must not mind those unfeeling creatures, Thomas,” said 
Mrs. Gray ; “they will never be happy, nor loved, with such dis- 
positions. I will make you a new suit out of your poor father’s 
clothes, and then you will look as well as any of them, and better, 
too, my dear boy. I have kept them a great while because they 
were the last he ever wore, but it will be better to put them to 
some good use—”’ 

‘No, mother,” interrupted the boy, observing how she trembled 
as she spoke; “I’d rather you would keep them safe, and mend 
these clothes as well as youcan. It will be too bad to cut up 
father’s nice clothes. I don’t care for the boys. I wont be ashamed 
any more !” 

“That’s like your father—my dear, dear boy!”’ sobbed Mrs. 
Gray, as she bent over him. ‘“ You are a noble child, and you 
will be rewarded for it. But you shall have the clothes.” 

It was now time for school, and the two brothers took their 
books and went off, watching wistfully such people as they 
passed, bearing home substantial signs of the approach of 
Christmas day. 

While Nannie was busy with such broken toys as were in her 
possession, the widow knelt and prayed that the many trials and 
privations of her humble household might be lessened or converted 
to their ultimate good ; and she prayed, too, for those whose cal- 
loused and selfish natures were careless or mindless of the poor 
and destitute, and entreated Heaven that she might be spared 
long enough to see her children well provided for the future, and 
to strengthen her heart and limbs for the hard and tedious toils 
it was hers to undergo. ‘The incidents of the morning caused her 
to pray longer than she was wont, so much so that little Nannie, 
noticing that she did not answer when she called attention to her 
playthings, left them and ceased prattling, and went and knelt by 
her side, bowing her little head upon a chair, in imitation of her 
mother. 

The distance to the school-house was so great that the boys 
never returned till school was over for the day; and as they went 
home this day, they heard the other children boasting gleefully of 
the great preparations ¢icir parents had made for to-morrow, the 
great Christmas day! of heavy turkeys, plump geese and wild 
fowl, of well-tilled store-rooms and dairies, countless pies of all 
kinds, and dainty “turn-overs ” made especially for themselves— 
till the mouths of Thomas-and Bobby watered at the recital, and 
they hastened their trudging homeward through the snow, won- 
dering if their mother had received any presents during the day, 
and if so, what they were ! 

But they, poor things! were doomed to utter disappointment 
once more. Nothing had come. The neighbors had forgotten or 
cared not for the poor family this year, and with sorrowful eyes 
they warmed themselves at the barren hearth, and thought of the 
next day, and the rich feasts and joyful sports of their schoolmates. 

“I wish Christmas would never come again, mother!” mur- 
mured Thomas, as they retired for the night. ‘ Everybody else 
will be enjoying themselves, and we can’t. It’s too aggravating !’’ 

“Fie! Thomas ; you mustn’t be selfish. We must be glad and 
thankful that we have a home, poor as it is, and are not obliged 
to be in the almshouse, like Mrs. Prawl.” 

The widow had worked hard during the day, and the sleep of 
honest labor and a peaceful conscience was sweet and sound and 
dreamless to her that night. She awoke with the first faint glimpse 
of morning, the children still slumbering, and as she looked to- 
wards the window, she saw the figure of a man, apparently asleep 
in a chair, between her and the light! <Astonisked, alarmed, she 
uttered an exclamation of fear, as she half arose in bed to assure 
herself she was not dreaming. The sound startled the strange 
figure, who sprang to his feet, looking towards her, but not 
advancing. 

““Who’s there? Who is it?” exclaimed the widow, fearfully, 
and, her terror increased, she was about giving vent in a scream, 
when such an outcry was prevented by the magic word of— 

“Mother!” issuing from the stranger’s lips. “It is I—it is 
Edward! I came after midnight, but I would not wake you.” 

He sprang forward as he spoke, and with a wild cry of joy, his 
mother clasped him in her arms. It was a long embrace—“ long 
as his exile, sweet as his” return! And the children, awakened 
by the noise, united in a ery of fear, till pacified and re-assured by 
their mother. 

The sun was up two hours ere Edward Gray had explained the 
various causes of his long absence. On his return, through the 
blunders of his mother’s neighbors in another town, he had found 
it impossible to obtain any trace of her. All efforts to that effecty 
on succeeding returns, had been as fruitless, until accident disclosed 
what he so long had sought. 

“T am captain now, mother. I have been provident, thanks to 
your early teachings, and thanks be to God, I have enough means 
to enable me to assure you that you shall want no more.” 

And the assurance was-a truthful one, so happily made on that 
holy day of rejoicing, more delightful to that family than it had 
ever been before. And to them its every return now teaches that 
they shall never fail of their reward who persevere and trust in God. 


It is much easier to think right without doing right, than to do 

ight without thinking right. Just thoughts may, and wofully 

pe do, fail of producing just deeds ; but just deeds are sure to 
beget just thoughts.— Guesses at Truth. 
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COMPANION. 


FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends, 
we present on this page a fine likeness of Francis A. 
Durivage, Esq., our associate editor of the Pictorial. 
It was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Barry, from a 

tograph by Masurv, Silshee & Case, and engraved 

y Mr. Pierce. Mr. Durivage, so well and agreeably 
known to our readers, is the eldest son of the late 
Francis 8. Durivage, formerly a merchant of this city, 
but for many years known as a teacher of painting and 
modern languages in Boston. His mother, a sister of 
the Hon. Edward Everett, is still living. The subject 
of our sketch was horn in Boston, April 7, 1814, and 
gave evidence of literary and artistic ability at a very 
early age. When he entered the Boston Latin School, 
he was already familiar with the best English authors, 
and had a grammatical acquaintance with the French 
language. During his school career, he maintained 
high rank in his class, and carried off several prizes, 
among others the gold medal awarded for the best Eng- 
lish poem. Long before leaving school, he commenced 
writing for the Boston press, and his poems were fre- 
quently delivered by his schoolmates at public exhibi- 
tions withont their author’s name heing known. After 
leaving the Latin School, he was fitted bv private tuition 
to enter college in an advance class; but though cir- 
cumstances prevented the realization of this plan, he 
continued, as even at the present day, to be a laborious 
student. When but sixteen years of age, he had charge 
of a literary magazine entitled the “Amateur,” estab- 
lished by the late Frederick S. Hill, to which O. W. 
Holmes, Park Benjamin and others were contributors, 
both in prose and poetry. At the same time, Mr. Duri- 
vage was writing much for the Boston and New York 

pers ; sensitively shrinking from notoriety, however, 

e did not affix his name to his articles for years, though 
their popularity and success were remarkable. He has 
been the anonymous author of several dramatic pieces, 
one of which, written in connection with a New York 
litterateur, was played many nights in succession at Mit- 
chell’s Olympic Thestre. Two or three of his pieces, 
also unacknowledged, were plaved at the Boston Mu- 
seum, when first established. He was for years a regu- 
lar contributor to the “New York Mirror,”’ when pub- 
lished in quarto form, and edited by his friend Epes 
Sargent, Esq., also contributing to the “‘ Knickerbocker,” 
and other literary journals. 
school in this city, which was quite successful ; but he soon aban- 
doned the laborious profession of a teacher, to accept a profitable 
situation at the State House, under the late Simon Borden, then 
engaged on the State survey of Massachusetts. To Mr. Duri- 
vage was assigned the task of preparing for the engravers the 
draught of the State map, a laborious piece ef penmanship, cov- 
ering a sheet six feet by four in area, crowded with delicate letter- 
ing and topographical details. This work was executed in a most 
masterly manner, the drawing being a facsimile of the finest en- 
graving. At this time, Mr. Durivage hesitated between literature 
and art, being strongly biased to the latter, and being a fine ama- 


tectural drawings of our first volumes of the Pictorial are from 
his pencil. At this period, he accepted a tempting offer in his 


\ 
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In 1837 and ’38, he established a | 


| 


favorite field of journalism, and was for many years connected | 


with a daily paper, writing its leading articles, and the dramatic 
and literary criticisms, paragraphs, etc. Mr. Durivage stands very 
high as a lyrical poet, his pieces evincing in a remarkable degree 
grace and melody, and his poems, if collected, would form a 
volume which would place him in an eminent position among 
American poets. His literary 

ventures have proved very 


successful. In connection 
with Mr. Burnham, he pub- 
lished a volume entitled 


“ Stray Subjects,” a few years 
since, in which were embraced 
his humorous contributions to 
the “‘ New York Spirit of the 
Times,” which had a prodi- 
gious sale, furming one of Ca- 
rey & Hart's series of “ Hu- 
morous American Writers.” 
In 1849, in association with 
Mr. William 8S. Chase, he 
translated “‘ Lamartine’s His- 
tory of the Revolution of 
1848,” published by Phillips 
& Sampson, which had a large 
sale. ‘This version is remark- 
able for its fidelity and the 
elegance of its diction, and is 
a standard work with schol- 
ars: it also elicited the warm 
thanks of M. de Lamartine. 
In 1853, Mr. Darivage pub- 
lished a collection of his ro- 
mantic and humorous tales 
and sketches, chiefiy contri- 
buted to our own papers, “ The 
Flag of eur Union” and “ Bal- 
jou 8 Pictorial,” under the title 
of “ Life Scenes,” which was 
also highly successful. Mr. 
Durivage been for some 
years connecied with the Bos- 
ton Custom tivuse, where he 
hoids a responsible posi- 
tion, houvtably maintained 
by his attention to his dutics, 
and by courtesy to the mer- 
chants with whom he is 
F it in contact, giving a 
striking proof that the culture 
of letiers and art does not 
necessarily untita man for the 
active duties of life. His edi- 
torial assoviauion with ourself 
is of several years’ standing, 
and for a long period he has 
written only for the “ Flag” 
and “Picwrial.” We doubt 
if there is auother man iu the 
of his ave who has 
produced and printed so much 
mater. The great secret of 
his universal success is the 
fact that be gives his whole 
soul to whatever be undcr- 
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FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, ESQ. 


takes, and always does his best. We have ever found hima 
choice companion, a firm and consistent friend, frank, true and 
unselfish, and are glad of this opportunity to speak of him as we 
feel. Mr. Durivage is married, and has a very interesting family, 
presenting the most agreeable phase of domestic happiness. 


CITY OF GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
The heautiful engraving below, with its fine effects of light and 
shade, is an accurate representation of the renowned old city of 


_ Geneva, as seen from the lovely lake on the shores of which it 


stands. It is quite a picturesque place, with its massive blocks of 


> ; ; a | houses, its towers and church spires, while the mingled beauty 
teur draughtsman and colorist ; indeed some of the earliest archi- | and boldness of the scenery that surrounds it, the rare combination 


| of mountain and water, invests it with a peculiar charm. 


It is 
the most populous city of Switzerland, although the capital of one 
of the smallest cantons. It is built upon two hills divided by the 
river Rhone as it issues from the lake. The river forms an island 
within the city, which is built over and connected with the other 


| parts by bridges. The buildings are not elegant, as if the inhabi- 


tants thought it were a waste of time and money to attempt im- 
posing architecture surrounded by scenery of such matchless 


one 


VIEW OF GENEVA, FROM THE LAKE. 


\ 
\\ 


| stones to the value of 1,000,000 francs are said to be used. 


grandeur and beauty. One of the town stands 
much lower than the other, and this lower is the 
theatre of the greatest commercial activity. The streets 
are narrow and the houses high, many of them with 
projecting eaves supported by wooden pillars. The 
church of St. Peters, the most prominent object in our 
view, is not very striking externally, but its interior is a 
fine and well-preserved specimen of the Gothic architec- 
ture of the 11th century. The Museum, founded by 
General Rath, contains many works by native artists. 
The geological collections of Laussure, the first man 
who ascended Mount Blanc, “the monarch of moun- 
tains,” the fossil plants of Brogniart and De Candolle, 
and M. Necker’s valuable collections, are deposited in 
the Museum of Natural History. The Promenade de 
la Treille, a broad walk planted with trees, just above 
the cathedral, is a favorite resort. The Botanical Gar- 
dens are valuable and well kept. From some points of 
the ramparts, the buildings on the west, rising in amphi- 
theatrical form, and crowned by the cathedral towers, 
have a fine effect, and the views in other directions are 
enchanting or imposing. On the west are the stern 
Jura mountains, to the south and cast appear numerous 
lofty elevations, while Mount Blanc towers in the dis- 
tance, seeming from its huge bulk to be near at hand, 
though fifty miles away. Geneva was one of the scenes 
of Calvin’s arduous labors, and here he founded a semi- 
nary for the education of young men in the Protestant 
faith. He founded the library attached to the college 
which stands behind the cathedral, and contains about 
40,000 volumes. There are many valuable autograph 
letters in this collection. Geneva has given birth to 
many eminent persons. Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
born here. M. Necker, the father of Madame de Stael, 
was a Genevese, and in Switzerland that lady passed a 

rtion of her life when exiled from France by the first 

apoleon. Geneva is noted, among other things, as 
being the chief seat of the watch manufacture of Switzer- 
land. As early as the 17th century, some workmen 
had constructed wooden clocks with weights, taking for 
their model the parish clock which was placed in the 
church of Locle, in the year 1630. The idea of using 
springs had not at that time been entertained. Towards 
the close of that century, a Swiss mountaineer, return- 
ing from a long voyage, brought with him the first watch 
his countrymen had ever seen, and confided it to a skil- 
ful workman, named Richard, to be repaired. Richard did his 
work well, and after a thorough examination of the works, under- 
took the task of making a watch himself. In so doing, he had to 
surmount great difficulties, for he was obliged to contrive and 
manufacture tools to accomplish his purpose. He succeeded, how- 
ever, and his example was followed by several others of his coun- 
trymen. In this manner, watchmaking, which has proved such a 
lucrative branch of business, was established. It is only about 
eighty years since a few merchants began to collect small parcels 
of watches to sell again in foreign countries. The success which 
attended this venture led to the increase of the manufacture. 
Masical boxes and jewelry also contribute to the commercial pros- 
perity of Geneva; for the production of which, in prosperous 
years, 75,000 ounces of gold, 5000 marks of silver and =~ 
“he 
articles manufactured all receive government inspection, so im- 
portant is it to maintain the mechanical reputation of the city. 
Geneva always attracts a large number of travellers, particularly 
Americans, during the fine season ; and artists of all countries are 


| always to be found in the vicinity sketching the varied and un- 


rivalled scenery of the environs, attractions in themselves. 
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r TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wu. R. 8., Loge 
sentially 
the payee of dramatists b 
until a late date. Sehiller,in “ Braut Von Messina, pted to in- 
trodace the classic chorus—a peculiar feature of the ancient drama.—Shak- 
speare become an actor in London, but. according to Rowe, never rose 
higher than the personation of the Ghost, in his own -‘ Hamlet.” 

©. J.—* Sphragistics ’ (from the Greek sphragis, a seal,)is a branch of 
matics, which teaches the history of seals, and the means they afford of de- 
termining the i a ts to which they are attached. 

CagsterrisLp.—The Moors, when saluting a stranger. ride full speed towards 
him, then halt their horses suddenly, and fire their pistols over his head. 

C. C., Medford — We know of no full-blooded Arab horse a in this vicinity. 

B. B.—The Russian lan: , originally a dialect of the Sclavi, has u 
gone many changes with the development of the people. It has borrowed 
much Scandinavian, Mongolian, Tartar, German, Polish aad 
French languages. 

M. G —To obtain a , you must make app'iention to the Secre of 
State, at Washington, describing your age, height, etc., and destination. 
‘This is verified before a notary public, who attaches his seal and forwards 
the document to Washington. By return of mail you will get the pass- 
port, for which no fee is 

Voyaceug.—The French have never succeeded with their transatlantic steam- 
packet vessels. 

Pictor.—There are some curious old portraits of New England worthies in 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

G. G., Cambridge.—The first gymnasium was established in a large garden at 
the corner of West and Tremont Streets, reaching. on the latter street, as 
far as St. Paul’s Church. Dr. Follen was the principal teacher. It was in 
operation about thirty years ago. 

Sgrorant.—Marching with reversed arms at military funerals is never prac- 
tised now. The manual is shoulder arms. The theory is, that a soldier 
should always have his weapon ready for use. 

R. ©.—The coloring of Rubens was excessively brilliant, and he never devi- 
ated from this style. 

Lector.—Koue means ‘‘ broken.”’ It was first — to Philip, Duke of Or- 
leans, and his licentious companions, during the minority of Louis XV., of 
France, and signitied that they deserved to be * broken on the wheel ’—a 
barbarous punishment of those days. 7 

Jurnon.—A false oath, taken before a court incompetent to try the issue i 
question, does not constitute the crime of perjury. 

M. C., Charlestown.—The best iron for the formation of gun-barrels, is that 
which has been much worn and toughened by the loss of its fiery particles. 
Old horee-shoe nails are used by guumakers for this reason. 

8. 8.—Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, old and young, at the close of 1812, con- 
sisted of 55,000 meu. 

. M. D.—Segur’s narrative of the French invasion of Russia is held to be a 
reliable book. It is vivid and interesting. 
G. V. R.—The principal fine art gulieries of Europe are those of the Louvre 

(Paris), Florence, Muuich, Dresden, Berlin, and the Vatican of Kome. 
G. L.—By the old forest law of England, all game was the property of the king. 


+ ven 


Marryinc Men.—A fearful question comes home to men on 
the eve of committing matrimony, now-a-days, viz., “Can you 
clothe a wife!” It is rather an expensive task in these days of 
diamonds, cashmeres and Honiton. 


+ > 


Tae Heicut or Art.—Miss Matilda Herron plays the con- 
sumptive heroine of “La Dame aux Camellias” so well, that 
sympathizing ladies have sent her recipes to cure “ that dreadful 
cough.” 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A New Hampshire machinist manufactures blocks of sand 
and lime, which will take the place of bricks, it is thought. 

.... A California water company to supply the mines is adver- 
tised in London! Capital, $1,550,000. 

-++. The Resolute Arctic exploring expedition has been re- 
fitted, and will again try her fortune in the Arctic seas. 

-. . The present British parliament will not die a natural 
death until the month of August, in the year 1859. 

.-.. Bulwer tells students that the genius which will realize 
Aladdin’s palace, must still be the genius of the lamp. 

.... Acorrespondent asks if the Powder Magazine is published 
monthly, and whether it is a safe magazine for families. 

-»+» Madam Grisi has organized a travelling Italian opera 
company in England. Her day has passed. 

.»+. The physicians in London rely principally upon the use of 
lemon juice to effect a cure for the rheumatism. 

.«+. [fin conversation you think a person wrong, rather hint a 
difference of opinion than contradict him. 

«++. Mr. W. H. Webb, a New York shipbuilder, has received 
an order to build a steam frigate for the Russian navy. 

-++. There are in Minnesota, ninety-one million acres of public 
land—enough to make three States as large as Iowa. 

++. Pastry cooks, it is said, seldom advertise, because a large 
proportion of their goods are puffs in themselves. 

.... Mr. Bland, of New Orleans, we see it stated, has discov- 
ered a way of making hemp from the common cotton stalk. 

-++. If you are entrusted with a secret, keep it more religiously 
even than if it were a deposit of gold. 

- ++» [tis said to be a ground for divorce among the Arabs, for 
& woman not to know how to make good bread. 

-.». A French physician says there are two kinds of diseases— 
of one of which you die, of the other you don’t. 

+++ Im England, they are only just beginning to talk of having 
4 bath-room in every house. 

-++« “Phe salaries paid to the English royal household, and 
tra teamen’s bills, last year amounted to $1,559,000, 

-+«. The German emigrants who have settled in Texas, are 
how estimated to number 35,000. 

++» Spanish quarters are worth 22 cents, and Spanish nine- 
pences, 11 cents, to sell to the jewellers. 

-+++ ‘The difference between fair ladies and ladies’ fair is—the 
former besiege men’s hearts, the latter,.their pockets. 

+++. The man who sows dissensions between man and wife, is 
Sure to reap broomsticka and mop-handles—a poor crop. 

+++. Why is a gunsmith’s shop like a chicken-pio? Because it 
Contains fowlin’-pieces (fowl-in-pieces). 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

The importance of habit cannot be well over-estimated. By it 
we acquire a fondness for such things which at first, however neces- 
sary to us, are absolutely distasteful. Among the myriads of 
learned men that have illustrated the history of the world, the 
cases of those who have found the rudiments of learning palatable 
are few and far between, justifying the remark of Aristotle, that 
though the fruits of science are pleasant, its roots are bitter. No 
patient digger afver Greek roots will deny this. We believe it was 
Dr. Johnson who said, but with a certain degree of humorous 
exaggeration, that every boy hated the man who taught him Latin. 
Most of the tastes which afford as comfort or pleasure are acquired. 
Olives are unpleasant at first, and most children turn with distaste 
from roast pig. 

Habit makes hardships not only endurable but agreeable. A 
friend of ours used to tell a story of a certain holy man in Italy 
who did penance for a number of years by sleeping on a couch 
studded with iron spikes. At the expiration of his term of trial 
it had become a luxury, and for the remainder of his life preferred 
an inverted harrow to a feather bed. Though this may be a “tra- 
veller’s tale,” yet we are inclined to believe it; for Highlanders, 
accustomed to sleep in the open air, have found themselves almost 
suffocated in tents, and it is long before returned Arctic explorers 
can accustom themselves to sleep like Christians. 

A clever writer observes :—“ The influence of use in subduing 
painful sensations is conspicuous in the medical profession. The 
horror of dissections, the sickening faintness produced by the sight 
of wounds and operations, would incapacitate men from lending 
to nature the resources of art, unless the feelings were blunted by 
the repetition of the spectacle. But here the gain seems upon a 
superficial view to be attended with a loss. If the oftener we wit- 
ness suffering the less we are moved by it, there appears a risk 
that our desire to alleviate it will be proportionably diminished. 
Bishop Butler, the profoundest and most practical of metaphysi- 
cians, who applied his intimate knowledge of the subtle laws of 
the mind to show the wisdom which contrived it, and to correct 
the evils which beset it, has cleared away the difficulty in one of 
the most luminous and important passages of his incomparable 
work. What he calls the passive impression, the mere involuntary 
sentiment of pity, is weakened by familiarity with distress ; “but as 
the original compassion is an incentive to render relief, those who 
obey the call have their habits of benevolence strengthened in the 
same degree that their mental uneasiness is decreased. Every 
time the exhibition of misery hardens our feelings, the effort to 
remove it invigorates our charity. Pity begets beneficence, and 
the practice of beneficence dispenses with the necessity for the 
painful instigation of heart-rending pity. No one can contemplate 
these effects of custom—the deadening of a sensation which, if it 
was continuous, would render philanthropy torture, and the con- 
temporaneous impulse given to the active exertions which are to 
carry relief—and not admire the wonderful work of the Creator in 
the moral constitution of man.” 

STEADY PURPOSES. 

Often as we laugh over the quaint epitaph found on an old 
gravestone, “I was well, I wanted to be better, I took medicine, 
and I am here,” we overlook its general applicability to the affairs 
of life. As with health, so with business; nine persons out of 
ten ignore the golden secret of content. They are constantly striv- 
ing after something ditferent from that they enjoy. We do not 
deprecate enterprise, but it is the habit of change that we protest 
against—the habit of shifting from one pursuit to another. There 
are thousands of almost penniless and disappointed old men, pick- 
ing up a precarious living at the extremity of life, because they 
have, in the course of their existence, tried a hundred different 
things, and abandoned all in turn simply because success was not 
instantaneous. To few men is it given to do more than one or 
two things well. The Will Honeycombs, and Master Simons 
and Admirable Crichtons are apt to be sad charlatans, deceiving 
themselves as well as others. There is scarcely any pursuit that 
if followed out with singleness of purpose will not yield a rich 
return. 


> 


A Man or Weicut.—It is generally known that the world- 
renowned operatic singer, Lablache, is a giantin size. Whenever 
he travels on board a steamer, and walks the deck, his extraordi- 
nary weight has an effect on the trim of the vessel. Once upon a 
time, when he was crossing from Dover to Calais in a small 
steamer, the captain very politely requested Lablache to inform 
one of the officers when he intended to walk from one side of the 
steamer to the other, that the sailors might change the ballast box. 


~ 


Tue Dress Rerormers.—The ladies who met in council in 
New York, lately, to take measures to reform female attire, wore 
dresses that reached to the knee, tight white and flesh-colored silk 
stockings, while many of the skirts were of rich velvet—a sort of 
ballet-girl costume, rather airy fur walking the streets, and hardly 
suited to muddy weather. 


> 


Buitpine 1x the “Book of Jasher,” pub- 


Babel had reached a certain height, it took a year to carry the 
bricks and mortar to the top. 


+ 


Monument To Harrison.—An effort is being made in Cincin- 
nati to raise money for a monument to the lamented hero of 
Tippecance. 


Minp anv Marrer.—Brilliant ideas are like shirt-buttons— 


they are always olf when we are ia a hurry. 


lished by the late Major Noah, it is said that when the tower of | 


OUR PAPER. 

While many of our cotemporaries do not hesitate to fill their 
columns with the repulsive detail of murders and other heinous 
crimes, we cannot bring our minds to sully these fair pages with 
such records. We pass by such matters with the briefest mention, 
and are determined not to pander to the vitiated taste that craves 
such demoralizing food. Our aim is to make home happy, not to 
cast a cloud over the domestic circle by depicting the baser phases 
of life. Judicious parents will hesitate to place such reading mat- 
ter before their sons and daughters as shall familiarize them with 
vice in its worst form, and which is regularly given in many 
papers, even to the indelicate and disgusting minutie which legal 
evidence must inevitably diselose. Newspapers contribute far 
more than people are generally aware of, to the edacation of the 
family circle, and in directing and stimulating the individual taste 
of each member. Be ours the part to purify, never to suily the 
native delicacy of our young readers, for in this matter we realize 
a heavy degree of responsibility to that All-seeing Eye which 
penetrates every human heart! We have been asked why we do 
not illustrate certain scenes which have so occupied the public 
mind, and present the portraits of the notorious parties connected 
with murder trials and the like. The reason is obvious to those 
who have marked the course of “ Ballou’s Pictorial” from the 
commencement. We wish to make a refined and agreeable com- 
panion for the home circle, a paper worth preserving and binding 
each six months, forming a rich and valued ornament for the cen- 
tre-table, not a mere weekly ephemeral issue that parents would 
wish destroyed as quickly as possible, fearing its demoralizing 
intluence upon refinement and good taste. Our Pictorial is regu- 
larly taken, filed and bound by all the large libraries, institutes 
and colleges generally on this side the Atlantic, and it shall be 
kept worthy of its patronage, embracing only such reading matter 
and carefully prepared illustrations as are valuable, not alone for 
the present moment, but for preservation and future reference. 


> 


+ 


Bixprxe.—Those of our readers who have valuable pamphlets, 
magazines, music, or newspapers, which they desire to preserve, 
have only to do them up in a package, hand them to the express, 
addressed, with directions inside, to this office, and they will be 
elegantly bound and returned in one week. Binding of every 
description done at this office in the neatest manner and at the 
lowest rates. Books which have become soiled, binding injured, or 
torn off, we can repair and make as good as new. 


Cavrca Hospitarity.—That was a severe rub which Job 
Sass gave the proprietors of a showy church, when he “thanked 
them for the privilege of parading up and down the broad aisl« 
during divine service.” He was a stranger, but he was not 
“taken in.” 


Cvuriovus.—A man and his wife are now living in Pawtucket, 
R. I., who have been the parents of 20 children—10 of whom were 
born in that town, and 17 are now living. The father is 45 years 
of age, and the mother 40. 

Caprnet-Makers.—The occupation of these gentlemen is 
gone, now that Mr. Buchanan has selected the chief officers of his 
administration. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. A. A. Miner. Mr. Henry B. Greene to Miss Laura L. 
Hastings, both of Boston; by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Galen Edson to Miss 
Harriet T. Walsh; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William H. Getchell to Miss Sarah 
Hartwell, formerly of Hartford; by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Charles E. Huse, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., to Miss Susan G. Hannum; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. 
Richard Dolton, of New York, to Miss Mary A. Moore; by Rev. Mr. South- 
gate, Mr. Brownell Granger, of Preston, Minnesota. to Miss Lizzie Leuisa Wil- 
kioson.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Francis B. Austin to Miss 
Ellen L. Whiting.—At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Thomas Russell, 
of Boston, to Miss Julia M. Webber.—At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. 
John C. Abbott to Mrs. Elizabeth Doane, daughter of Mr. Gorham Lincoln. of 
Hingham.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney. Mr. Richard K. Cunning- 
ham, of Grafton, to Miss Anna B. Smith.—At Clinton, by Kev. Mr. Winches- 
ter, Mr. G. H. Mills, of Charlestown, to Miss M J. Prescott.—At South Read- 
ing, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. George H. Green to Miss Louise J. Ray.—At 
Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Bailey, Mr. Francis M. Curtis to Miss Sarah L. 
Graves.— At Grafton, by Kev. Mr. Biscoe, Mr. Charles L. Flint, of Boston, to 
Miss Ellen E. Leland.—At Ossipee, N. H., by W. H. Hobbs, Esq , Mr. Daniel 
T. Clark, of East Boston, to Miss Meiissa A. Durrell, of Tamworth, N. H. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Anne, wife of Mr. Thomas Quirk, aged 37; Mrs. Sarah 
W. Baker, 93; Miss Isabella Augusta Clapp, 23; Mrs. Susannah Siders, 82; 
Mrs. Laura A. Dunbar. 28; Mrs. Dolly P. Vitty, 70; Mr. Daniel Clark, 90; 
Mrs. Caroline M. Ward. 23.—At East Boston, Mr. Charles F. Rice, 46; Mrs. 
Joan W. Ingols, 24; Mr. Mark Googins, 21.—At Charlestown, Mr. Nathan 
Merrill, Superintendent of Female Seminary, 59.—At Somerville, Mr Henry 
G. Thorp, 28.—At West Roxbury, Mrs Emeline Lethbridge, 43.—At Malden, 
Mr. Esra W. Brintnall, 33.—At Quincy, Capt. Ebenezer E. Shaw, 68.—At 
South Reading, Mr. William Stimpson, 64.—At West Newton, Mr. Ephraim 
Jackson, 77.—At Randolph, Mrs. Margery A. Thayer, 40.—At Lynn, Mrs. 
Elizabeth RK. Dixon. 81.—At Salem, John Punchard, Esq., a Revolutionary 
soldier, 93.—At Danvers, Mrs. Margaret Goodhue, 73 —At Lowell, Mrs. Har- 
riet Lovejoy, 39.—At Beverly, Mr. Thomas Rey nolds, 37.—At Gloucester, Mr. 
William Hill, 68.—At Marlboro’, Mr. Solomon Rice, 67.—At Stoughton, Mr. 
William Packard, 77.—At Littl , Mr. Thadd Grimes, 75.—At Taunton, 
Mrs. Polly Grant, 87.—At Northampton. Mrs. Sarah A. Wright, 67.—At Hol- 
yoke, Mr. Jacob Luddington, 88.—At Easthampton, Mrs. Naomi Wright, 85. 
—At New Bedford, Mrs. Ruth T. Croucher, 56.—At Fairhaven, Mrs. Phebe 

, 86 —At Nantucket, Mrs. Lydia Coffin, 50. 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HEAVEN. 


BY G@ WILKES. 


There is a land of pure and holy rest, 
Where reigns eternal day : 

A chosen land for those whom God has blest, 
And called from earth away ; 

For those who have fulfilled their mission here, 
When earth’s last tie is riven, 

And life departs, bright angels hover near, 
And waft the soul to heaven. 


It is a land unknown to grief and care, 
Unknown to death and sin: 

Sorrow nor grief can ever enter there, 
Where all is joy within. 

When the dark journey of this life is o’er, 
And twilight fades at even, 

The weary pilgrim, wanderer now no more. 
Finds love and home in heaven. 


Jesus has said, ‘* Ask, and ye shall receive, 
And never thirst again :”’ 

That they who in his holy name believe, 
Shall never seek in vain. 

When this poor dust turns to its mother earth, 
And yields the spirit given, 

The soul shall find in that immortal birth, 
Eternal rest in heaven 


DETERMINATION 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships 

That steadily at anchor ride. 
And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, “‘ Ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea.’’—LONGFELLOW 


A RETROSPECT. 


—— I have lost forever 

The paradise of young and happy thoughts, 

And now stand, in the middle of my life, 

Looking back through my tears—ne’er to return.—ALex. Sura. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We passed a very pleasant half hour, the other day. in the gallery of the 
“ Boston Art Club,” in Bedford Street, and we advise our city friends to go 
and do likewise. And we trust the example will be followed, not by mere 
** flaneurs,”’ but by some of our solid men, who have elegant establishments, 
and the means of gracing them with works of art. They will find pictures 
there by Wight, Champney. Griggs, Frost and Gay, that would grace any 
drawing-room or private gallery. We were particularly struck with the land- 
scapes of Frost. They are true to nature, rich and deep in color, with most 
felicit ti pherical effects. Our young landscapists are working in the 
right direction. The influence of the pre-Raphaelite school is visible in their 
careful studies of nature. Painting in the field is much more common than 
heretofore. Artists are not satisfied with crude pencil sketches, to be after- 
‘wards worked up with conventional color—many of them now finish in the 
field. We have abundance of artistic talent among us, which only requires 
the genial sun of patronage to produce abundant fruit...... Before dismiss- 
ing Art from this week's “‘ gossip,’ we must briefly notice John Faed’s fine 
painting, “ Shaksp and his Contemporaries,” lately exhibited at Wig- 
gins’s, 19 Tremont Street. It is a finely drawn, well characterized, and rich- 
colored picture. Excluding the frame and the surroundings. we were carried 
back into the Elizabethan era, and actually “ assisted,” as the French say, 
at the “‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul ” at the old Mermaid Club. We 
stand before Shakspeare and his friends face to face, forgetting for a while 
business, stocks, politics, murder, mishaps, the weather, and all the trials 
and tribulations—all the movement and irritation of the 19th century. The 
central figure of the group is painted with great grace and effect The rich cos- 
tumes of the day afford every desirable accuracy, and are admirably handled. 
The engraving from this masterpiece is worthy of the original...... From 
pictures to railroads is an abrupt transition; but we must relate a “‘ story of 
the rail,” which happened the other day. There is a stopping-place on the 
Fitchburg road between Porter's and Wellington Hill, known as ‘ Hill’s 
Crossing.”’ Well, the other day, just before reaching it, the conductor called 
out, as usual, “ Hill's Crossing!”—‘‘ What did you say?” asked a tall West- 
ern man, in a bearskin cap, jumping to hisfeet. ‘‘ Hill’s Crossing Well, 
let him cross,” said the Wolverine. ‘It’s his own lookout, if he gets run 
"Squire Jakes, of Montpelier, was a hard case. He was inordi- 
nately fond of money—in fact, he worshipped it. A few days before his 
death, be was sitting up in his arm-chair, looking very poorly, when a neigh- 
bor happened in to see him. “How do you find yourself, ‘squire?” asked 


the sympathizing friend. “Very poorly. I’m as weak asa baby—haint got 
no strength left. My folks prop me up in this here arm-cheer, but it don’t 
make me feel no better The doctors tell me I can’t never get over it, and I 
believe them. Why, Mister Jones, if you was to lay a silver dollar now be- 
tween my feet, I raally don’t think I'd have strength to pick it up.”—“ By 
George!”’ said neighbor Jones, ‘‘ I wouldn’t risk a half dollar—no.nor a six- 
pence, either; you'd be sure to have it!” Rather an unfeeling remark, per- 
haps, under the circumstances—but it was true......A very clever and val- 
uable paper is the ‘ Waltham Sentinel.” It is conducted on the true prin- 
ciple which ought to govern suburban j that is, it fi itself to 
the interests of the town—to researches into its antiquities, its statisti ete. ; 
and the articles on these subjects are written with great care and spirit. © 
hope our Waltham friends will sustain it. It has now entered on its second 
volume. It is very handsomely printed, and not of too great a size for pre- 
servation......A great many of our farmers are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of From five-cighths of an acre of upland, in 
West Danvers, Mr. Elias Needham sold, last year, 97 bushels of berries, 
which, with 14 bushels of apples raised on the same land, brought him in 
$440. Who will say that fruit-raisers have not as goodachance to make 
money as merchants and traders’.... .The New York Picayune publishes a 
receipt for opening oysters with a razor. When travelling, we have been 
favored with the use of razors which seemed to have beeggmployed for the 
above purpose. ..... The best cosmetic in the world is temperance; and the 
best recipe for whitening the hands—honest 
ever they take an interest in. A miser never forgets his debtors, but cannot 
possibly “remember the poor.”......It is understoed that Mr. Wise, the 
eeronaut, et his next ascension proposes to let down a Broadway belle, in- 
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stead of the ordinary parachute. We predict a total failure. In the present 
inflated condition of skirts, a lady would go up instead of going down. ..... We 
publish the following at the request of friend, who is a monomaniac on the 
subject of puns :—A lunatic punster was lately discovered with his foot ina 
mill-wheel out West. When extricated from his perilous position, and asked 
how he had come there, he answered, with an insane smile, that he was try- 
ing how it felt to travel in cog!...... The Boston Transcript lately announced 
a “Lecture by Winter.” Now the winter referred to, was not the “‘ winter of 
our discontent,” which will be made “ glorious summer ” one of these days, 
but Mr. William Winter—no relation of Jack Frost, but one of our most 
promising young literateurs...... The member of our legislature who pro- 
posed raising peat from seed, was probably an amateur agriculturist, and 
had heard of raising tenpenny nails out West, by planting crowbars......A 
wasp’s nest usually contains 12,000 or 16,000 cells. Isn't the story a “sell” 
itself? It seems rather “ fishy.”’...... The emperor of France has a revenue 
of thirty-two millions of francs, and the poor fellow finds it hard to make 
both ends meet with that income ; so that the “ pinching shoe ”’ is felt in high, 
as well as low stations—at least, s0 his minister, Mr. Fould, tells the Parisians. 
A Yankee would not be so apt to be fooled. .....Once in a while we see in an 
English paper a hearty admission of superiority on the part of Americans. 
The London Times lately said, that the principal hotel in Chicago was a 
grander establishment than any in the great British metropolis. The author 
of “Dore” tells us that the English hotels do not keep up with the times— 
they are managed the same way they were a century ago......The spread of 
the Bible is an encouraging feature of the age. The Rev. Dr. Dowling, of 
New York, in his address at the anniversary of the Philadelphia Bible Society, 
stated that more than ten times as many Bibles have been printed and issued 
in the last fifty years, than had ever been issued in the whole world previous 
to that time...... Emerson does not speak very flatteringly of the religion of 
England. He says :—*‘ The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of 
England. The first leaf of the New Testament it does not open. It believes 
in a Providence which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. They are 
ither Tra dentalists nor Christians. They put up no Socratic prayer 
—much less any saintly prayer for the queen’s mind. They ask neither for 
light nor right, but say bluntly, ‘grant her in health and wealth long to 
Rive.’ ™, ..000 The implication of women in some of the recent murder cases is 
a sad social feature. If a virtuous woman is but little lower than an angel, 
the woman who falls is a fit associate for fiends......Some cases of garotting 
in New York are not followed by fatal consequences. Friend Fuller, of the 
Mirror, is responsible for the following case :—‘‘ As a gentleman was about 
leaving a house in the fashionable quarter of the city, where he had been 
spending the evening, 8 pair of white arms were thrown around his neck, and 
his lips were stified. The suddenness of the attack deprived him of all power 
of resistance. As usual, no policeman was to be seen.” Against such an 
attack, what pons are available’? Retaliation seems justifiable in such a 
Case...... The Keokuk (Iowa) Post gives the instance of a young man who 
located in that city some time since without a shilling, and in ninety days 
was worth $8000. Such cases, it states, are quite common. Such rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth is, of course, exceptional. But almost all our rich 
men commenced life with little or nothing...... A celebrated D. D was as- 
saulted by a street robber, lately.in New York, and politely requested to 
** stand and deliver.” The clergyman. quite after the manner of the world, 
drew from the folds of his shaw] a pistol, at sight of which the thief inconti- 
nently dispersed. Parsons, as well as publicans and sinners, must show 
pluck under such circumstances. The non-resistant principle is suicide in 
case of a highway attack...... It is not improbable that New York city will 
overtake London in population in about fifty years. ..... It is said Miss Hutton, 
an American lady, residing in Paris, might have married Count de Moray, 
with his fifty-three years and twenty-three millions, had she chosen. But 
the young belle probably thought, with Cardinal Richelieu, ‘‘ Bah! the mate 
for beauty isa man. and not a money-chest.”’...... The great French dra- 
matist, Moliere, was the unsparing enemy of physicians. Sganarelle, in the 
** Festin de Pierre,”’ when disguised as a doctor, undertakes to prove the vir- 
tues of “‘emetic wine” in the following manner:—A poor fellow had been 
lying at the point of death for several days, given up by his physicians, but 
unable to give up the ghost. An emetic was administered, and he died in- 
stantly!...... Drawing is now, as it should be, an indispensable branch of 
education. Winckelman says :—Aristotle tells us that the Greeks taught 
their children the art of drawing, with a view to enable them to judge. with 
discernment and taste, of those bodily proportions that constitute true 
beauty...... The legislature of Maine have passed resolves in opposition to 
the repeal of the fishing bounties by Congress. It will be remembered that 
a Washington orator styled the recipients of those bounties, the ‘codfish 
aristocracy.”” This same * codfish aristocracy ” is a very hard-working class, 
and gets along by hook and crook...... Holders of Spanish coins now pay 
their charity dues in that depreciated currency, thus saving twenty per 


not whom to credit with the following affecting narrative :—A printer, who was 
recently “flung” by his sweetheart, went to the office and tried to commit 
suicide with the * shooting-stick,” but the thing wouldn’t go off. The 
* devil’ wished to pacify him, and told him to peep into the sanctum, where 
the editor was writing duns to delinquent subscribers. He says that picture 
of despair “‘ reconciled him to his fate.”’...... Four millions of dollars have 
been expended in searching for Sir John Franklin, yet his faithful wife does 
not yet give him up. Such a woman is worthy of so heroic an adventurer. 
How bravely she has borne up against that “ hope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick!”......A waggish newspaper publishes the marriage of F. 
Plummer Hobson, Esq., to a daughter of Governor Wise, of Virginia, under 
the caption of ‘‘ Hobson’s Choice.”” Another waggish newspaper says: ‘ Well, 
Hobson’s choice was a Wise one.”” When Governor Wise himself was mar- 
ried, a waggish friend pointed out his ple to a confirmed old bachelor, 
and, quoting Scripture, bade him “‘ Go and do like-Wise.”’...... The reason 
why Madame Rachel's house in Paris was not sold lately is a curious one. 


The staircase was built before crinolines; and as the ladies could not get in 


to look at it, there were no bidders. Perhaps Rachel is anxious to sell for the 
same reason...... The estimated value of the property of the late Joshua 
Sears, of this city, is $1,600,000. He gave away large sums in charity during 
his life... ... We pity the poor Dutchman, who took his bag of Spanish quar- 
ters to the Niagara County Bank, and was told by the teller that they were 
only received for twenty cents each. The poor man exclaimed, with a pitiful 
expression of countenance, ‘I gave ‘em because de bills preak ; and now, by 
gracious, de silver preak, too!”’......The captain-general of Cuba has given 
permission to *‘all persons” to land coolies in Cuba; so that henceforth the 
trade in those wretched individuals will be unrestricted. ..... It is estimated 
that the number of persons afflicted by insanity in the United States, at this 
time, reaches the large figure of 25,000. In this estimate, the “‘ morally in- 
sane” are not included. 
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A bell warbles the more mellifiuously in the air when the sound 
of the stroke is over, and when another swims out from underneath 
it, and pants upon the element that gave it birth. In like manner 
the recollection of a thing is frequently more pleasing than the ac- 
tuality ; what is harsh is dro in the space between.—Landor. 


The ri man has a tower that the sinner lacks. He 
is fit to battle with solitude and fearful darkness; an unseen light 
shines in upon his him. dark- 
ness is no darkness to righteousness nigh.— 
Charles Reade. 


Choice Miscellany. 


VAGABONDISM IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


For an able-bodied man to be caught a third time begging, was 
held a crime deserving of death, and the sentence was intended on 
fit occasions to be executed. The poor man’s advantages, which 
I have estimated at so high a rate, were not purchased without 
drawbacks. He might not change his master at his will, nor wan- 
der from place to place; he might not keep his children at home 
unless he could answer for their time. If out of iy ap ey pre- 
ferring to be idle, he might be demanded for work by any master 
of the “craft” to which he belonged, and compelled to work 
whether he would or no. If caught begging once, being neither 
aged nor infirm, he was whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught a 
second time, his ear was slit, or bored through with a hot iron. If 
caught a third time, and thereby hapte to be of no use upon this 
earth, but to live upon it only to his own hurt, and that of others, 
he suffered death as a félon. So the law of England remained for 
sixty years. First drawn by Henry, it continued unrepealed all 
through the reigns of Edward and Mary—subsisting, therefore, 
with the deliberate approval of both of the t parties between 
whom the country was divided. Reconsidered under Elizabeth, 
the same law was again formally passed; and it was, therefore, 
the expressed conviction of the English nation, that it was better 
for a man not to live at all, than to live a profitless and worthless 
life. The vagabond was a sore spot a the commonwealth, to 
be healed by wholesome discipline, if the gangrene was not jncur- 
able; to be cut with the knife, if the milder treatment of the cart- 
whip failed to be of profit.—Froude’s History of England. 
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LAMARTINE’S OPINION OF WOMEN. 


The following, from one of his late works, will give our readers 
a pleasant introduction to the writings of this distinguished French- 
man :—“ Woman, with weaker passions than man, is superior to 
him by the soul. The Gauls attributed to her an additiorfal sense 
—the divine sense. They were right. Nature has given to wo- 
men painful but heavenly gifts, which distinguish them, and often 
raise them above human nature—compassion and enthusiasm. 
By compassion, they devote themselves ; by enthusiasm, they ex- 
alt themselves. What more does heroism require? They have 
more heart, and more imagination than man. Enthusiasm springs 
from the imagination, and self-sacrifice from the heart. omen 
are, therefore, more naturally heroic than men. All nations have 
in their annals some of those miracles of patriotism, of which 
woman is the instrument in the hands of G When all is des- 
perate in a national cause, we need not despair while there re- 
mains a spark of resistance in a woman’s heart, whether she is 
called Judith, Clelia, Joan of Arc, Vittoria Colona, in Italia, or 
Charlotte Corday in our own day. God forbid that I compare 
those I cite! Judith and Charlotte Corday sacrificed themselves, 
but their sacrifices did not recoil at crime. Their inspiration was 
heroic, but their heroism mistook its aim; it took the poignard of 
the assassin, instead of the sword of the hero. Joan of Arc used 
only the sword of defence ; she was not merely inspired by hero- 
ism, she was inspired by God.” 
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FREEZING TO DEATH. 


To be frozen to death, many would consider a frightful torture, 
from their own experience of the effects of cold. But here we fall 
into the usual error of supposing the suffering will increase with 
the energy of the agent, which could only be the case if sensibili 
remained the same. Intense cold brings on speedy sleep, which 
fascinates the senses, and fairly beguiles men out of their lives. 
A most curious example of the seductive power of cold is found 
in the adventures of the botanical party, who, in Cook’s first voy- 
age, were caught in a snow storm on Terra del Fuego. y 
lander, by birth a Swede, and well acquainted with the destructive 
deceits of a rigorous climate, admonished the company, in defiance 
of lassitude, to keep moving on. ‘ Whoever,” said he, “sits 
down, will sleep; and whoever sleeps, will perish.” The doctor 
spoke as a sage, but he felt asaman. In spite of the remon- 
strances of those whom he had instructed and alarmed, he was the 
first to lie down and die. The same warning was repeated a 
thousand times in the retreat from Moscow. Alison, the historian, 
to try the experiment, sat down in his garden at night when the 
thermometer had fallen four degrees below zero; and so quickly 
did the drowsiness come stealing on, that he wondered how a soul 
of Napoleon’s unhappy band had been able to resist the treacher- 
ous intluence.—London Quarterly. 
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THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


The old and weather-beaten tree, upon whose branches the 
winds and storms of many winters have fallen, changing its ver- 
dant green and freshness to an almost perpetual sere and yellow 
leaf, and hanging the limbs with festoons of moss, like the gray 
hairs of some venerable man, may, like the aged veteran, full and 
pass away; and it is but the lot of mortals—they were “born to 
die.” But the young and thrifty tree, with its upright waving 
branches covered wep ny flowers, promising a golden harvest 
—when we see the t © sweep it away in an instant, or when 
the forked lightnings curl around it, and it is blackened and dead, 
we are startled, and we oy “Tt was too young—too beautiful to 
die!” And thus, when the old man dies, full of years and hon- 
ors, our sorrow is not so startling, because has prepared us 
for it. But the young, for whom we anticipate many years of 
happiness ; on whom the parent leans, looking forward through a 
long vista of hopeful, happy years—when death comes and tears 
these away, the heart is pierced. It feels an agony unutterable, 
and the parent will mourn, and will not be comforted, because 
they are not.—California Farmer. 


WHITE TEETH. 

The famous Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, although entirely blind, 
being one day in company, remarked of a lady who had just left 
the room, and who was wholly unknown to him, that she had 
very white teeth. The company were anxious to learn how he 
had made the discovery ; for it happened to be true. “I can think 
of no motive,” said the professor, “for her laughing incessantly, 
but that of showing her teeth.”” Dr. Saunderson was blind from 
infancy, but became eminent as a classical scholar and mathema- 
tician, and occupied for many years the chair of mathematics in 
Cambridge University, England. He judged philosophically, and 
from his observation of human nature, in the case of the lady's 
teeth; but he possessed in g high degree the sense of feeling and 
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als by the touch. He-could tell, by some effect of the air upon 
his person, when light clouds were passing over the disc of the 
sun. When he entered a room, he could judge of 
by the sound of his footsteps.—Spectator. 
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Pvitorial Melange. 


The town of Westfield, Mass., has voted $5000 as a permanent 
fund, to comply with the terms of the bequest of the late Stephen 
Harrison, for the establishment of an agricultural branch to West- 
field Academy. —— The capital stock of the manufacturing com- 
panies in Lowell, is $13,900,000. —— At the Isle of Shoals it has 
been colder this past winter than ever known before, and the 
weather acted disastrously upon the small fishes that seek the 
shallow waters. Cunners and the like have been washed upon 
the shore dead, in cart-loads. —— Accounts from Salt Lake state 
that Brigham Young is fast declining towards the grave. If 
the cost of railways were distributed equally among the people, 
those of the United States would amount to a tax of thirty dollars 
for each man, woman and child.——In Louisville, Ky., lately, a 
divorce was granted a gentleman named Collier, who is eighty 
years of age.—— Not long since, Mrs. Polly Noyes, engaged in 
nursing a sick man in Salisbury, Vt., inhaled, by accident, the 
odor arising from an uncorked bottle of strychnine, and in a few 
hours after died. —— Twenty-five casks of porter froze and ex- 
ploded on the Grand Trunk Railway during the cold season 
lately. ——It is stated in the Richmond Enquirer that the Hon. 
Edward Everett has already placed in the hands of trustees 
$12,000 at 7 per cent. interest, and $500 at 6 per cent. interest— 
the proceeds of his oration—for the benefit of the Mount Vernon 
fund.— The Vermont State Fair is to be held at Montpelier, on 
the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of September next. The Society have 
raised the premiums on all neat stock.—— The artesian well now 
being bored at Augusta, Ga., has reached a depth of nearly one 
hundred feet. For the last forty-five feet, the boring has been 
effected through gold-bearing quartz. —— The damage to steam- 
boats by the recent freshet in Ohio is estimated at $160,000. About 
thirty boats were more or less injured.——The Typographical 
Society of Philadelphia has taken preliminary measures for the 
establishment of an asylum for superannuated printers and the 
widows and orphans of deceased printers. There are 459 har- 
bors on the Atlantic coast of the United States. —— The military 
committee of both houses have agreed that it is proper to add ten 
dollars a month to the cadets at West Point—now twenty-four 
dollars. —— Our small-feet American belles need only go to Russia 
to add a rose-leaf to their full cup of conquest. The Russian no- 
bility are as sensitive as Lord Byron to the aristocracy of small 
feet. No person can be well-born (they say with the Arab), un- 
less water will flow beneath the arch of the instep, with the foot 
standing bare on the ground.—— The expenditures of the city 
schools of Detroit last year were $25,354. — A dog was caught 
at Pawtucket, the other night, in the act of stealing hens. He 
had evidently been trained for the business, and pursued it with 
great skill, seizing the fowls by the neck, and carrying them to his 
employer, who waited a short distance off.—— Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, in his account of the deaths of eminent persons, says he saw 
a prescription once, in which a portion of the human skull was 
ordered, in a powder, to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. ——A work- 
man in a brewery in St. Louis, named Brown, fell head foremost 
into a kettle of boiling liquor, not long since, and died in great 
agony. —— The British returns of silver and gold sent to the East, 
principally to China, in six years, from 1850 to 1856, inclusive, is 
$176,000,000, of which $153,585,000 was in silver. Let no one 
ask, hereafter, what becomes of the silver. No less thaa ten 
bridges are already built, projected, or in process of construc- 
tion across the Mississippi River, at various points above St. 
Louis. —— An eminent ship-builder in New York has contracted 
with a company of land-holders in California, for the construction 
of two mammoth steamships, each of 7000 tons, designed for the 
conveyance of 3000 passengers, to accomplish the trip via. the 
Isthmus, in fifteen days. —— It is said that of the entire trade of 
Africa, which is believed to amount to the annual sum of one 
hundred millions of dollars, Great Britain enjoys from the west 

coast alone full twenty-five millions, while the trade of the United 
States with the entire continent is only a little more than three 
millions of dollars. 


Great Sxoorinc.—A correspondent, “ Spy-glass,” tells us of 
some tall duck-shooting in our bay during the last winter, by Mr. 
Belcher, of Winthrop, a renowned sportsman of these parts. He 
had a guuning-float, dressed up and disguised with ice cakes, in 
which, perfectly concealed, he approached the air-holes where the 
ducks fed, making awful carnage among them with his unerring 


gun. He killed at one shot sixteen black ducks (the wildest of 


the wild), recovering thirteen of them. We should like to know 
if any correspondent of “ Porter’s Spirit’ can match this ? 


Brrps or Prey.—Since the fact was published that the Lowell 


factory girls have nearly a million and a quarter of dollars in the 


Savings’ Banks, thousands of nice young men have started for 
Spindledom, all ready to make disinterested proposals for hearts 
and hands. 
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Creantiness.—Count Rumford thought that no person scru- 
pulously attentive to cleanliness could ever be a consummate 


Villain. So that all we have to do for the morals of New York or 
Boston, is to establish gratuitous baths in those great cities. 


A sour Remepy.—Three table-spoonsful of lemon juice per 
diem, it is said, will effect a cure for rheumatism, in, we don’t 
know what time. 
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Srrritvarism.—Isn’t it strange that none of the “spirits” 
have proclaimed the authors of some of the late secret murders ? 


CAapsive Gatherngis. 


Liquid manuring having been very successful in 1856, in the 
practice of some farmers in England, the system will be greatly 
extended during the next season. 

The Erie Gazette says a petition is in circulation, asking Con- 
gress to appropriate $20,000 towards the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, in the Erie 
Cemetery. 

In the case of Taylor vs. Taylor, at Fredericksburg, Va., Judge 
John Robertson, the counsel for the plaintiff, made a speech 
which occupied five days! What must have been the feelings of 
the judge ? 

A man in Weymouth had his store blown up the other day by 
the explosion of a stick of wood stolen from the woodpile of a 
tenant of his, a poor widow. He then turned the woman out 
of doors ! 

The Newburn, N. C., Transcript says that within ten or twelve 
miles of that city, on the north side of the Neuse, bears, cata- 
mounts and wild-cats exist in such numbers that it is impossible 
to raise hogs or sheep. 

The New York Evangelist heads one of its columns “Sunny 
Side.” This column contains eighteen items, all relating to 
presents to pastors, during the recent holidays, amounting in the 
aggregate to ten thousand dollars. 

The Postmaster General has authorized one of his assistants to 
say that it is not the duty of a postmaster to place postage-stamps 
upon circulars and other transient printed matter deposited for 
mailing in his office. This must be done by the sender. 


The Boston Corn Exchange have voted to discontinue the prac- 
tice of using eighths and sixteenths of a dollar in their reckoning 
when making sales of flour, etc., and will hereafter employ only 
the decimal currency. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Gazette, relating the freezing*to death of 
125 hogs at a railroad depot in that city, describes their features 
as “being stiffened in the last expression of suffering in which 
the frosty king of terrors had seized them.” 


William E. Thompson, formerly commercial editor of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, and lately an absconder with moneys 
fraudently obtained from various friends, has been overtaken in 
England, and compelled to fork over $2489 of his stolen funds. 


A little son of Horace Stiles, of Waterford, N. Y., who was 
recently bitten by a dog (which was not mad, and is now living), 
has died of hydrophobia, which was caused by the bite. Thus it 
is seen that madness in the animal is not necessary to make the 
bite fatal. 

By a course of brutal treatment, one Olisleager, in Buckingham 
county, Iowa, has caused the death of a “little bound boy,” an 
orphan and a Dane by birth. After his death, the inhuman mas- 
ter crowded the body into an old boot box, and was about to bury 
it in a field near by, when he was arrested for man-slaughter. 


Most of the canals in the country are losing their business and 
depreciating in value. In 1853, the aggregate amount of receipts 
on the five canals in Ohio was $633,203.20; in 1856, it was 
$427,813.99; decrease $204,390.41. This decrease has proceeded 
gradually from year to year, and is likely to go on still further. 


There is a farmer in Bethany, Conn., who has not worn a hat, 
or any other covering on his head, for twenty years, summer or 
winter, and who says his head is never cold. During the severe 
weather in the latter part of January, he might have been seen 
working roads through the snow in that, with thick, warm mittens 
on his hands, but no covering on his head. 

Mr. McKay, son of the district attorney of Wyoming county, 
N. Y., is in jail at Buffalo, for making and issuing counterfeit 
coin. ‘The dies used by him, came into his father’s possession as 
a proscuting officer, on the trial of a man, some time before, for 
the same offence. His son found them and used them. He is 
twenty-two years of age. 

Mr. Caleb Upham, of Weathersfield, Vt., an old man in his 
eighty-third year, having had some trouble with a couple of men 
in the management of his farm, and getting into a dispute with 
them, said that he would die first, but that he would have his own 
way a part of the time, and saying these words, dropped dead. 
He was a highly respectable old man. 


A man passing himself off as Dr. Stephenson has been entting 
a figure at Petersburg, Va., and was about to marry a member of 
a respectable and wealthy family, when it was established that 
he was a penitentiary convict from York, Pa., and had served a 
full three years term at the weaving business in the East Pennsyl- 
vania institution. 

An Irish family at Lowell, Mass., applied lately at the mayor’s 
office for relief, and on visiting their dwelling, every indication of 
squalid poverty appeared, but further examination disclosed nearly 
a barrel of flour, a barrel of crackers, three-fourths of a ton of coal 
and half a cord of split wood. The woman of the house would 
not allow the examination to proceed further, and it was not 
necessary. 

A Mrs. Ross, at Niagara, lately died very suddenly in the night, 
nobody being in the house at the time but a little grand-daughter, 
aged three years. The child was unable to open the door, and 
remained until the next afternoon in solitary companionship with 
the corpse, which lay stretched upon the floor. She was then 
discovered by the neighbors who were attracted to the house by 
her cries. 

Curdot, a French engineer, has invented a railroad car brake, 
consists of a series of brakes acting upon the rails, instead of upon 
the wheels, in the usual manner. It is stated that he is enabled to 
check the motion of a train running at the rate of sixty kilometres, 
or thirty-seven and a half miles per hour, in the distance of four 
hundred and forty feet, without producing a sensible shock to the 
passengers in the train. 

The self-acting car coupling, by which cars may be connected 
by merely pushing their buffers together, is a valuable improve- 
ment on the old method of connecting. The connection is etfected 
by means of a peculiar hook-shaped bar, weighted at one end, and 
so made that when the buffers come together, the bar turns slightly 
upon its side, which allows the hook to enter the buffer, and then 
resume its first ition, thus h i the cars together—no 
springs being : 

An affecting incident is related by a Donegal (Ireland) paper. 
A young boy and his sister, returning homeward, had to cross a 
mountain. The night was dark and stormy, and they lost their 
way. Next morning both were found dead from exposure. The 
boy and girl lay side by side—the latter with her arms around her 
brother’s neck, and her flannel petticoat, removed from her own 
body, was wrapped round his feet. Thus did the affectionate 
creature perhaps sacrifice her own life in a vain effort to sustain 
that of her young brother. 


Foreign Ttems. 


Artificial milk is now manufactured quite extensively in France, 
from bones ! 

There is a glut of Circassian girls now in the Constantinople 
market, and the price of handsome ones has come down from 
$500 to $25. . 

. The texture of the yashmak, or Turkish veil, is now so exquis- 
itely fine, that the two square yards of muslin which compose it, 
do not weigh more than a single drachm ! 

Political arrests in Sicily increase in the most deplorable and 
odious manner, without any discrimination, and even against the 
opinion of the local authorities. 

The China Mail says, that the piracies in and around Canton, 
and especially in the moons, or entrances to the harbor, have lat- 
terly become more numerous and daring than ever before experi- 
enced. 

Advices from Catania, dated January 22, state “that commerce 
is entirely at a stand; the theatres are abandoned, the clubs are 
closed, the streets are silent and almost deserted, for nobody is 
met but agents of the police escorted by military. 

The illustrious family of the Foscaris, at Venice, has become 
extinct. A few years ago, two old ladies of the name inhabited a 
room in the family palace, and the last male scion of the Foscaris 
not long since died a3 an inferior member of a travelling histrionic 
company. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Who would not be honest, if they knew its sweets ?— 
Charles Reade. 


.... Atalent is perfected in solitude ; a character in the stream 
of the world.— Goethe. 


.... As wit is too hard for power in council, so power is too 
hard for wit in action.— Wycherly. 


.... However small society may be, if it is a human one, jeal- 
ousy will creep in.—Charles Reade. 


.-.. A man can do without his own approbation in much soci- 
ety, but must make great exertions to gain it when he lives alone. 
—Sydney Smith. 

.... Our hopes, though they never happen, yet are some kind 
of happiness ; as trees, whilst they are growing, please in the pros- 
pect.— Wycherly. 

.... He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune ; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of vir- 
tue or mischief.—Bacon. 

.... Experience teaches us indulgence; the wisest man is he 
who doubts his own judgment with regard to the motives which 
actuate his fellow-men.— Talleyrand. 


.-.. O, there is nothing holier in this life of ours, than the first 
consciousness of love—the first fluttering of its silken wings—the 
first rising sound and breath of that wind which is so soon to 
sweep through the soul, to purify or to destroy.— Hyperion. 


Soker’s Budget. 


What country in Central America does an African who bores 
you, resemble? Nicaragua. (Nigger-auger !) 

If a man’s worth depends on his acres, a person with eight de- 
cayed teeth should be considered a man of property. Assessors 
will please notice. 

Hear what a cynic says of women. ‘ When they are maids, 
they are as mild as milk; once make them wives, and they lean 
their backs against their marriage certificate and defy you.” 

There are trees so tall in Wisconsin, that it takes two men and 
a boy to look to the top of them. One looks till he gets tired, 
and another commences where he left off. 

“ Any sleighing out your way, Bob ?”—“ Heaps of it, and plen- 
ty more lying against the fence.”—‘ Fond of it ?’—“ Nothing 
shorter. Killed five horses last week. If that don’t show I’m 
fond of ‘slaying,’ I don’t know what would !” 


“« John, how does the thermometer stand ?”—“ Against the wall, 
dad.””—“‘ I mean, how is the mercury ?”—“ Guess it’s pretty well ; 
it hasn’t complained, lately.” —“ You little rascal, is it colder than 
yesterday ?”—* I really don’t know, dad ; but I'll go out and feel.” 

Rey. Dr. Woods, of Andover, was once giving his class some 
instruction about preaching in such a manner as to gain attraction 
and applause. ‘ Young gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘it’s all contained 
in a nut-shell. When you go to preach in the city, take your best 
coat ; when you go to preach in the country, take your best sermon.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should bea weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 


(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

O>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

>> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(>> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circie is almost incalculable. 

Q>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from polities and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year. .... 8200 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


thirteenth co tis. 
_ ag can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 


Any postmaste 
lowest club rate. p<, deme copies sent when desired. 
blished every y, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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MADAME CLARA NOVELLA. 
The fine portrait on this page, is an authen- 
tic likeness of Clara Novello, a celebrated so- 
no singer, appreciated throughout Europe. 
hie was born in England on the 15th of June, 
1818, and is the daughter of Mr. Vincent Nov- 
ello, an organist and musician of no incon- 
siderable repute, chiefly esteemed, however, 
on account of his arrangement of Mozart’s 
masses. Before she was six ‘years old she 
began her studies ; and, by the advice of the 
celebrated Fetis, she was presented, some 
time later, as a candidate for admission among : 
the pupils of the Academy of Sacred Music, = 
in Paris. The brilliant Choron was then at 4 
the head of the establishment. He asked the 
little girl to sing; she obeyed, and sang, = 
“The Soldier Tired.”” That was enough for — 
Choren. He waived all the ceremonies of Ef) 
the institution, and received her at once. 
Clara Novello, still very young, returned to 
, and commenced her brilliant ca- 
reer as a concert-singer. This she continued 
for a considerable time, in England and Ire- 
land, appearing twice in Norwich, at the 
opening of a Catholic chapel, and at the the- 
‘atre, during the performance of “Acisand (S 
Galatea.” At length the great master of 


German music, Mendelssohn, hearing of her =< = 
telents, invited her to make her appearance 


ij] 


/, 
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in Germany; she accepted the proposal; she | 
sang before a critical audience at one of the 
most fastidious of continental capitals, and 
her triumph was complete. She was then 
invited to Russia, and the Russian connois- 


/ 


Wp 


seurs appreciated her no less highly than the 


Germans. Returning a second time to Eng- 
land, Malibran and Rubini, the stars of the 


operatic stage, were interested in her reputa- 
tion, and counselled her parents, with the 
most sincere friendliness, to secure for her 
voice the advantages of an Italian discipline, 
that she might come forward and grace the 
Italian stage. To Italy, therefure, she went, 
and, under the best teachers, made such pro- 
gress that she soon appeared in the principal 
theatres in Italy—at Fermo, at Bologna, at 
Padua and at Rome. Her success was re- 
markable; her reputation increased every 
day. As an illustration of this, we may 
mention that when Rossini produced at Bo- 
logna, under the directorship of the celebrated 
Donizetti, his wondrous work, the “Scabat 
Mater,” he offered to Clara Novello, the hom- 
age of asking her to sing it. Many a prima 
donna in Italy would have felt a glow of 
pride at receiving from such a master such 
an invitation.—Two years passed. All En- 
rope had now heard of Clara Novello’s per- 
formances. She then married, in Italy, the 
Count Gigliucci, and retired for awhile into 
private life. But the tempest of 1848 swept 
over the continent, and after the events of 1849, 
the Countess Gigliucci was determined, by a 


THE ISLAND OF NISIDA, ITALY. 
This striking island, situated near 


very bold and picturesque, and arrests 


igs 


wn over arches and piles, with the 
ing rock of the Lazaretto, which is cb 
his villa at Posilippo, now called 

of Virgil. Here Cicero had an intervi 
Bratus, who was then on a visit to the son 
Lacullas, or, at all events, s0j ing in hi 
house. Here, too, the Queen Johanna resided 
for some time, and from the towers then 


to imprisonment for life. This place is re- 
in an especial manner for priests, who, 
according to a convention concluded between 
Gregory XVI. and the government of the 
Two Sicilies in 1834, must be confined in 
separate prisons. Between Nisida and the 
Point of Posilippo is a liar rock. The 
Dake of Alba, under Philip IV. of Spain, 
over, founded a litt! , by ing a e, 
which defended ts from he west The most 
recent public work of consequence here was 
by the counsel and under the super- 
intendence of the engineer Giuliano de Fazio. 
In 1834, upon the ancient Roman "7 
constructed a mole, with approaches; thus 
enlarging the port, and connecting the Laz- 
aretto with the island. At the extremity is a 
revolving light. Spite of its vines, and its 
olives, its figs, its mushrooms, and its aspara- 
gus, all so celebrated and so dear to the gour- 
mand, it is a melancholy place to look upon. 
That large whitewashed building on the top 
strikes even the stranger as a suspicious-look- 
ing spot, a place of unknown suffering and 
woe; whilst the N litan casts a hurried 
glance at it, and exclaims: ‘‘ Ecco l’Ergas- 
tolo!” The very name has something harsh 
and menacing, how much more so is the reali- 
ty? The Lazaretto is noted as one of the 
worst in the Mediterranean. 


WIRE ROPE, 

Wire rope is coming into extensive use for 
the standing rigging of vessels. It is asserted 
to be only one quarter as bulky as hemp rig- 
ging of the same strength, consequently offer- 
ing much less resistance in sailing by the 
wind, or in steaming against a gale. It is 
also but two-thirds as heavy as hemp, and 
therefore adds materially to the stability of a 
vessel. It is capable of being set up by turn- 


. buckles, which are far ior to the dead- 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH SINGER. 


toils and triumphs of her favorite profession. 

Once more the London scason was graced by her presence; once 
more the theatres of Rome, Florence, Lisbon, and Madrid, re- 
sounded with her praise, which even swelled aloft under the un- 
rivalled roof of the Scala, at Milan. The quality of her voice is 
admitted to be of the finest character. The u.most art, conjoined 


with the utmost ease, pervades her intonation. She is devoted to 
a pure, natural and healthy style, introducing no capricious, 
showy or eccentric variations, but always sweet and equal, 
whether when warbling a ballad, or singing some of the difficult 
pieces otf Spohr or Cimarosa. She is well patronized. 


eyes and lanyards now employed ; and if 

employed for back-stays, and the chains are 
extended down to meet the copper, ~~. lightning-conductor 
is established on every side of the ship. Hemp is bri the 
tar contained is very old, and extremely juicy in a very hot cli- 
mate—neither of which evils exist to the same extent in the wire- 
rope rigging. Amercan. 
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